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PEEPACE. 



As a young lady, my outfit for India was tmdonbtedly 
a deeply interesting topic ; as a yonng married lady 
the appointments of a hoase, horses, &c., demanded 
almost eqnal consideration. Naturally those upon 
whom the providing of these requisites deyolved, con- 
sulted with friends who had visited that equally over- 
praised and over-abused country. 

Wide were the differences in their opinions as 
to what it was necessary and desirable tp purchase. 

Muslins cannot be washed in India," gravely enun- 
ciated one ancient dame. Silks cannot be wom,'^ 
wrote a second, Nonsense," ejaculated a third, 
younger and prettier than her predecessors in council, 

I lived in Trichinopoly, the frying-pan of India, 
and very soon not only wore, but wore out the silks 
I took with me." "Two dozen nightcaps will be 
ample," suggested a fourth, and ample indeed they 
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proved^ never having been needed at all ! The finale 
of my misforttmes^ from following all the good advice 
so liberally bestowed^ was my purchasing a lady's 
cloth" riding-habit, *^so cool, so cheap, wears as 
well as broad-cloth;" in my innocence, and to my 
sorrow I believed them : it wore a few months only, 
and then was positively in ribbons ! 

How much I should have saved myself and my 
friends, had there been a little book of usefol prac- 
tical advice on the wants of ^ Indian lady then 
available; but I never have seen such a volume." 
This was the thpught which occupied me a good 
deal on my first arrival in the country ; my resolve, 
springing from the knowledge of the want, was to 
supply it, if possible. Seven years' experience has 
shown me daily more and more what is needed in 
India by ladies of moderate means, and I have 
endeavoured to render this modest little book, as 
far as in me lies, a compendium of all the informa- 
tion actually necessary for their domestic comfort. 
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CHAPTER L 

OUTFIT FOR THE VOYAGE. 

I SHALL not apologize for entering into minute par- 
ticulars, as trifles on a long voyage are often of 
greater consequence than they appear* In making 
calculations, a supply of clothing for a hundred days 
must be allowed, ii,nd there are many varieties of 
temperature. For a lady, I should give, as a fair 
outfit, four dozen day chemises, four dozen night 
chemises, three dozen gauze flannel, or thin merino 
vests (if worn), four dozen pairs of drawers, — all the 
under-clothing made of the best fine longcloth, not 
linen. On the voyc^e many petticoats and stockings} 
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are not needed ; some flannel and coloured petticoats 
are nsefdl, and a few pairs of warm stockings. 
Boots and shoes should be thin-soled, with the 
exception of a pair or two to wear on dewy eyenings 
or wet weather, for when either feet or shoes are 
once thoroughly soaked, there are no means of 
warming or drying them. 

A light cloak or shawl is needed on most evenings, 
bnt while rounding the Cape nothing is so acceptable 
as a knitted or wadded jacket under a substantial 
shawl, which keeps ofi* the wind better than anything 
else ; a really good shepherd's plaid is the best of 
any, because it is light and warm, and washes and 
wears for ever. 

A hood or sun-bonnet, for those who sufier much 
from sea-sickness, is a great boon, as a hat gets 
crushed in lying down ; one that will shade the face 
is absolutely necessary for sitting in on deck, where 
the sun, even through an awning, has power enough 
to tan both face and hands. Dogskin gauntlets are 
the best style of glove, as they protect the wrists. 

One or two thoroughly warm dresses will be needed, 
and when these are thrown aside, nothing is more 
useful than a black, or very dark, silk. During the 
scorching heats of the tropics, muslins are the only 
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wearable material ; several dark and a few light ones 
are required. 

Children should have coloured socks and flannels, 
which are easily washed out on board, and their 
gingham or print frocks should be made high, with 
long sleeves. 

Jn packing for the voyage, very large boxes should 
be avoided ; it is inconvenient to have them brought 
up from the hold, and, moreover, there is difficulty 
in getting at their contents, which should be arranged 
in layers. A week or fortnight's supply of clean linen, 
collars, cuff's, handkerchiefs, dresses, towels, pillow- 
cases, &c., with soap, ribbons, work, &c., and a list 
of the different items should be pasted inside the 
lid, so as to facilitate unpacking. Soiled linen should 
be hung up for a few hours to get as dry as it can 
on board ship, and then rolled together as tightly 
as possible. When folded up damp, it is very apt 
to mildew; it is well to take as much old under- 
clothing as possible, which, when worn, can be thrown 
overboard. 

A gentleman wiU require from four to six dozen 
shirts, if he wears cotton ones; but, at any rate, 
a supply of flannel ones will be needed to wear in 
the cold weather, and they are always useful in 
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India. He will need an nnlimited supply of socks, 
as going up early on deck wets them constantly. 
Any old coats will do for daily use, but he must 
lay in a stock of brown holland or light suits for 
the tropics, and a straw hat — or wide-awake — ^with a 
muslin turban rolled round it, or a solah topee," 
to prevent the sun from striking the temples. Veils 
to prevent the eyes from being dazzled with the 
glare ^ the sea are useful. Shoes are more com- 
fortable than boots^ and racquet shoes or slippers 
for the hot weather. 

A couple of umbrellas will be found a comfort : 
small, light ones, m^e of gingham, and covered 
with white calico, are the best. 

As to the cabin itself, in all steamers furniture 
is provided, viz., berth, mattress, and pillows, wash- 
ing-stand, lamp, camp-stool, carpet, soap^ blankets, 
sheets, and towels; but let me impress upon the 
unwary traveller not to trust to ship linen. It may 
probably consist of the coarsest calico sheets and 
pillow-cases, and the most glossy cotton towels un- 
washed. People should provide themselves with 
sheets and quantities of pillow-cases, as in the hot 
weather these must be changed constantly. All 
towels should be large-sized, and made with a loop 
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to hang up, and a good supply of marine soap will 
be necessary, — not the white sort in bars which is 
served oat on board, but something fai superior, 
purohaseable at outfitting warehouses, with a poly- 
syllabic name, Bose, honey, glycerine marine soap," 
or some such equivalent ; bright pink in large tablets* 
smelling sweetly and lathering as well with salt as 
fresh water. 

Take one or two folding chairs, cane ones, and 
an air cushion ; also some swing trays, which could 
be easily made by a carpenter, though they are 
expensive at an outfitter's. The only thing to be 
carefid about with them is that there should be a 
ledge all round and, a brass ring to hang them up 
by, as cord cuts on the hook. A bag of hooks 
and brass-headed nails of all sizes is quite indis- 
pensable, together with a hammer and chisel ; also 
fi chintz curtain with rings and a cord to run through 
them^ for in the tropics this will avoid the necessity 
of shutting the cabin door at night, and is at all 
times convenient and airy. A lamp will cost about 
8«. &d.f and a dozen pounds of candles will be amply 
sufficient, unless burnt all night, (and for this special 
permission has to be asked). Begular night-lights 
coyM be burnt in perfect safety on a swing tray, but 
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wonld require a glass shade, and spare ones shotdd 
be taken. Whether cabin famitnre is provided or 
not, a really well-made set of marching drawers shotdd 
be taken; from five to ten pounds, or even more, 
is money well laid out, as they are invaluable in 
India. They should divide into two parts, and be 
brass-bound; if very large, and made with painted 
deal cases and doors, they can be used as a bed, but 
where smaller ones are preferred, the top should have 
a temporary ledge put on so as to form a dressing- 
table, and in either case they should be well elected 
down, and lashed by the side handles also. The 
wooden cases always turn out usefcdly, as moveable 
shelves can be fixed in for cupboards when the 
drawers are in use. 

When cabin famiture is to be provided, a cane 
cot with drawers under, or some of the new folding 
iron ones, which can stand over a box, are the best ; 
hard mattresses and pillows, stuffed with hair, are 
the only proper sort. There are many nice small 
washing-stands, some with a swinging basin and 
looking-glass, others with folding tops, made in 
painted iron. A large foot-tub, a small bath, with 
a can, are highly necessary, as there will then be 
no difficulty in getting bathing-water. When there 
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is nothing to depend upon but the ship's backets, 
it is a perpetual worry to get enough. 

The cabin floor should not be carpeted ; a small 
piece of drugget or a mat to step on after bathing 
is needful, but the cabin is far fresher and more 
wholesome when constantly washed out, which a 
carpet entirely prevents. 

Take a couple of jars of chloride of lime and 
several packets of Allnutt's fumigating paper, which 
will be found invaluable, and far superior to any 
sort of pastille. Camphor and camphorated spirits 
of wine are supposed to be inimical to certain un- 
pleasant insects, not wholly unknown on board ship ; 
the best remedy, I believe, is corrosive sublimate 
dissolved in turpentine, but it is both poisonous 
and inflammable, and in every way unsafe. 

Wax matches should be kept in close-shutting tin 
boxes, as they get damp very easily ; and a better sort 
both for the voyage and for India is the small German 
kind, made of wood with some coloured preparation 
of phosphorus on the tips. 

One very usefid appendage to the cabin I have for- 
gotten to mention; it is a sort of bag or pocket, 
made of very strong unbleached holland, hessian, or 
ticking, rather more than four feet long by one broad. 
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This shonld be divided into several pockets with a 
deep flap over each, and between them a thin lath 
stitehed into the stnff to keep it steady : there shonld 
be loops at all four comers to &sten it to the cabin 
wally and it will be fonnd most convenient for stowing 
away shoes, brashes, &c. 

With regard to the corse of sea voyaging, the 
terrible depressing sickness, I really believe there is 
no specific : lying perfectly flat will keep it off with 
some persons, — chloroform taken in water, acts as a 
charm with others : there are also some highly vannted 
homoeopathic remedies, but on a long voyage it is 
best to endeavour to resign o&eself to the misery of 
the first few days, providing a large supply of ean-de- 
Cologne as a slight alleviation, and drinking plenti- 
fully even when eating is a sheer impossibility. 

There is no calculating upon the feaicies of a sea- 
sick appetite, and I am afiraid it is a sorrowful truth 
that people become dreadfully greedy on board ship. 

L. E. L.," in one of her letters firom Cape Coast 
Castle, well describes the sensation : she says " she 
could think of nothing but all the nice things she 
could have had to eat in England, and should almost 
have cried with joy had a jelly been attainable." 

Provisions on board ship vary very much, and it 
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is always adyisable to have a private stock of cocoa, 
chocolate, a little very good tea, some bisctdts and 
ginger-nuts in tins, and some really good raspberry 
vinegar. Also figs, dates, and French plmns in 
bottles ; these last, and damson cheese, one can some- 
times eat when nothing else wonld tempt one, on 
account of their acidity. There is always plenty of 
lime-juice to be had, which, with sugar and carbonate 
of soda, makes effervescing draughts. People with 
young children should provide themselves with a 
small tin kitchen containing lamp, kettle, and sauce- 
pan, and with wicks and oil, or spirit, to bum in it, 
also some arrowroot, patent barley, biscuit powder, 
&c., a canister or two of good white sugar, as that 
given out for children is often inferior and sometimes 
positively unwholesome. I think no one should ever 
embark without a few bottles of the very best wine 
that can be procured; champagne has been known 
to allay sickness when all else failed, and in the 
weakness and depression which invariably follows, 
good port wine is quite invaluable, and impossible to 
be had on board; so a few bottles would be worth 
any money. 

Comforts of another kind should be laid in largely 
in the shape of light reading, and easy work for those 
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ladies who care for it. Some people can do nothing 
while lying down, but it is a mere habit, and after a 
little practice any one can read, write and work with 
very little difficulty in a reclining posture. 

Backgammon is a favourite game, and it is always 
well to take out a board, and plain ivory cubes to 
mark as dice. Also a few packs of cards, as a rubber 
of whist or a round game passes away many a tedious 
hour. 

Fishing-hooks afford a little amusement occa- 
sionally, one or two large ones for sharks might be 
added, and a supply of fine twine or coarse cotton to 
catch the Cape pigeons which fly close to the ship. 

It is always well to have a tin or two of tobacco 
to give the sailors, who are obliging in the way of 
electing down, furniture, covering boxes, &c. ; it is far 
more acceptable to them than a present of money. 
Sometimes they will gladly accept a readable book to 
while away a spare half-hour. 

In some vessels there is a stewardess, in others 
the stewards and cabin-boys do all the work ; people 
are glad to pay them liberally for their attendance, 
and it is the best plan to secure their good-will by a 
gratuity on starting, with the promise of an addition 
at the end of the voyage in proportion to their atten- 
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tion to your comforts. Betum ayahs and native ser- 
vants can often be had for a trifle, and in troop-ships 
there are generally one or two decent soldiers* wives 
who would gratefully accept a small sum and any 
old clothes in return for their services to a lady or 
children. 

The overland journey is so short that a large 
supply of clothes, &c,, is not needed : the boxes in 
which things are packed should be as small as pos- 
sible, and a carpet-bag taken to keep in the cabin. 

Provisions, too, will not be required, and in all 
cases heavy baggage should be forwarded a couple of 
months previously by a sailing-vessel, in which the 
freight is very trifling. 
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CHAPTER n. 

PERSONAL OUTFIT FOB USE IN INDIA. 

Packing-cases should be made with hinges and a 
lock, so as to be usefol afterwards; they can be 
screwed down all the same; they shoold be lined 
with tin or zinc, and carefully soldered. Very high 
ones are most troublesome to pack and unpack ; the 
size should be in length and breadth. Where expense 
is not an object, air-tight japanned cases, like a uni- 
form box, with common wooden cases, are by far the 
best, but they are very dear. It is, howcTer, well worth 
while having one or two to keep handsome dresses, 
&c. in, and, for a gentleman, one is indispensable 
to hold his full dress, and any other suit which is 
seldom worn. 

A lady will not require more linen than she had 
for the long sea voyage, with the exception of a 
set of trimmed night dresses to wear in case of 
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illness. Stockings wear out very quickly, and cotton 
ones in India cost nearly as much as silk at home ; 
four dozen thread and two dozen ^silk would be a 
good supply, including two or three pairs of black 
silk ones. 

The country leather shoes and boots are not 
presentable for any lady. Half a dozen pairs of 
thin boots, the same of kid shoes, with one or 
two pairs of kid riding and walking boots, and a 
large supply of white ones for evening, should be 
brought, from England. White kid wears better 
than satin for dancing, and white jean or coutil 
is nice morning wear. Spare elastic should be pro- 
vided, and if a skin of morocco, or kid and satin, 
with the necessary binding, be brought out, the 
native shoemakers will often make very decently 
from a good pattern. Gentlemen sometimes bring 
a last, which is an excellent plan, as the sambur 
skin makes far better racket shoes and shooting 
boots than English materials. 

Petticoats should be made of fine cambric calico, 
witii a few stouter ones for morning or travelling 
use ; where economy is studied it would be well to 
leave the worked borders to be put on in India, 
as embroidery is about a quarter the price, and 
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if the cotton and fine longcloth are giyen to work 
it npon^ it is rery little inferior. 

Under-linen .shonld not be bought ready-made, 
nnless warranted to be done in a hck-stitch sewing- 
machine, for, as the dhobies beat the clothes on 
stones, ordinary work soon nnrips; it is both more 
lasting and better done when giyen to be made at a 
school, or a penitentiary, to say nothing of its aiding 
a charity. 

Stays require constant washing, and several pairs 
shonld be brought — ^not the ones with elastic, which 
are rained at once by the heat, but light coutil 
ones with few steels ; they are very expensive in 
India, from 80«. to 2Z. 

The most economical morning dresses are nice 
white ones, as the dhoby cannot take out the colour. 
Some people fancy India too hot to wear anything 
but muslin, but this is a great mistake. Flannel is 
so geneitilly left off that the heat of the dress is of 
less consequence. All rich silks should have the 
high body down to the shoulders lined with thin 
flannel, as otherwise they are apt to change colour ; 
and if they are at all damp from perspiration they 
should be carefully turned inside out and dried, or 
they are certain to mildew in the box. 
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Silk skirts and white bodies are very generally 
worn, and always look well. Barege is very apt to 
tear on the Indian doors and chinksy and is just as 
hot as a silk, so I don't advise any dresses of it 
being brought out. A large number of muslins, 
common and fine, and a reasonable number of silks, 
with one or two common mohair for travelling, will 
answer better. Pretty printed cambrics are very 
nice for the early morning. 

For evening and dinner dress, silk, moir^, even 
velvet is worn; in fact, exactly what is worn at 
home ; but light blue always spots and turns yel- 
low, and every shade of lilac and mauve looks 
dreadful in the light of the oil lamps. A white 
and a black lace dress are a sine qua non ; and a 
plentiful stock of tarlatane, tulle, and sarsnet for 
slips should not be omitted, as well as some dresses 
unmade, as the tailors make beautifully from a 
pattern. But it is necessary to be very particular 
in taking every requisite in the way of trimming, 
fringe, lace, buttons, blonde, sewing silk, &c., that 
is likely to be wanted, as anything omitted is oft;en 
not to be had, and, if procurable, is certain to be 
very far dearer than at home. 

Wreaths and head-dresses should be very care- 
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folly packed ; flowers in boxes should be tacked to 
the card-board by the stems, and a reel or two of 
fine green wire pnt in, so that the lady may be 
able to monnt them herself, as she may fiEmcy. 
All ladies who do not know how to do this, nor 
how to make up a bonnet, should learn ere leaving 
home, as in many places it is impossible to get such 
a thing done, as the natives do not often understand 
milKnery. 

Bonnets are so expensive, costing from 2Z. up- 
wards, that several should be brought, pretty light 
ones, as they are only worn at church and visiting 
now, except by middle-aged women. Hats, being 
so much cooler, have quite replaced them ; three or 
four of these should be taken out, including a shady 
one for a morning ride or drive. 

Gloves cost from 6s. to 88. a pair, and are not 
always to be had in small stations, so no number 
can be too large to start with, if properly packed, 
and the best plan I have yet seen or tried is to 
see they are quite dry, fold them up tightly, and 
put them into a wide-mouthed bottle with a glass 
stopper, covered with a bladder. I never had a 
speck on any kept in this way except lUaCy and if 
they are in the least damp they are certain to spot. 
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Biding gauntlets are exquisitely cleaned by native 
servants^ but a pair of glove-trees should be had 
to fit them upon. Dogskin and thread do well for 
ordinary wear. 

Biding-habits should be made of the best broad- 
cloth. Let no tailor delude you into buying one of 
ladies' cloth/' a very thin material ; it never lasts 
any time, and alpaca looks very bad. For the very 
height of the hot season, fine brown holland or that 
drab piqu^ used for waistcoats is the best thing, and 
of course for a march any common thing will do ; 
but as the fashion does not change quickly, it is 
worth while to buy a really good habit, provided 
it is carefully laid by in a thick towel with some 
camphor, if not in use for any time together. 

Collars, cufifs,. and lace are utterly ruined if 
given to a common dhobie; ladies should have 
them washed by their ayah, or else superintend the 
process and make the dhobie wash» dry, and iron 
them at home. Muslins are quite spoiled when 
starched with rice, and for all good things arrow- 
root should be given out; it costs very little; the 
common bazaar sort is about or a lb., and 
in many parts of India it grows in the gardens. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs in plenty will be required, 

2 
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and fine cambric in pieces, as dress ones, worth in 
England from 80«. to two guineas, can be worked 
by the embroidery men in Madras and other places 
for about 12«. to 18^., provided the materials are 
given. 

With regard to such items as ribbons, blonde 
edgings, bands, buckles, wire elastic, net, tarlatan, 
shoe binding, buttons of all sorts, boot and dress 
laces, sewing cotton and needles, you cannot pos- 
sibly have too many, but it is equally impossible 
to impress too strongly the necessity that exists 
for keeping every article of the sort with the 
greatest care. The least damp is fatal to many 
things, and everything which is laid by for any 
time should be in a tin case ; if not one of the 
air-tight japanned sort — it should be carefiiUy lined 
with stout English packing-paper, pasted on with 
strong paste, in which a small quantity of alum 
and arsenic, or corrosive sublimate, has been dis- 
solved. 

Flannel makes a good wrapper for ribbons, &c., 
and insects are supposed to be kept away by good 
brown paper; camphor, and pepper, vrith sandal- 
wood powder, are also preservatives, but the former 
requires constant renewing. 
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A gentleman's outfit for India should comprise 
sereral suits of light nuvterials. WafiAdng coats and 
. trousers are much worn, and brown faolland always 
looks nice; flannel shirts are constantly worn by 
some, and a dozen of them would not be too 
many to bring; check and striped patterns wash 
better than printed patterns; scarlet fioon turns a 
dingy red ; it can, however, be revived by soaking 
in water in which the juice of a few Hmes has 
been mixed. 

Bacquet or cricket suits should be provided, and 
a good stock of collars, socks, neckties, &c. Scarves 
are too hot for India, but there are imitation ones 
which look just as well, without being inconveniently 
heavy. 

English duck trousers are most unsatisfactory, 
they wear out in a few washings ; white ones should 
be made of the best American drill, and it is cheaper 
to have them made up in India. 

Sleeping drawers or pyjamahs are always worn ; 
a dozen of these should be made, either of longcloth 
,^ or any printed calico, or China silk, according to 
taste. 

Black hats are only worn on very ceremonious 
occasions; they appear superseded by the many 

2—2 
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varieties of felt hats now introduced* A turban for 
the morning is quite necessary. Muslin, silk, barege, 
&c,y can be used for this ; perhaps the best are made 
of fine Indian muslin ydth gold ends, as they wash 
and wear for ever. 

Military men should ascertain the material ordi- 
narily worn in their regiment^ whether khakee, drill 
serge, flannel, or whatever it may be, for tunics, and 
bring out enough for one or two extra ones ; and also 
a good supply of buckskin gloves, and a set of glove- 
trees to clean them upon. Boot-trees, too, are very 
useful^ although not actually indispensable. 
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CHAPTER m. 

FUBNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD NECE8SABIES 
DESIRABLE TO BE BROUGHT FROM HOME. 

It is not well to encumber oneself with much actual 
furniture^ and all heavy cases should, of course^ be 
sent round the Gape. A piano is procured better 
and cheaper at home; a square one is the only 
shape for India, as a cottage is so top-heavy it can 
only be moved with great difficulty, and a " grand " 
is too heavy for a country cart, and, indeed, requires 
one built on purpose. Every possessor of a piano 
should be able to tune it, as in up-country stations 
there is often no one able and willing to do this; 
and at all times it is an expensive luxury^ and, 
moreover, requires to be done frequently. Every 
piano should have a cover made for it^ either quilted 
thickly with cotton, or else lined with blanketing, to 
keep off the hot winds. 
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Harps are a perpetual source of discomfort and 
expense ; even when covered with baize and oil-cloth, 
and kept in a wooden case lined with tin, the strings . 
are perpetually snapping, and at some seasons it is 
impossible to play on them at all, and in travelling 
ijiey are a perfect torment. One lady saw her 
magnificent Erard used as a raft to float boxes over 
a river, and despite its careful packing the water 
penetrated to the inside^ and it fell to pieces on 
opening the box. 

The same objection applies in a lesser degree to 
guitars and violins; in fact, India is a bad country 
for all musical instruments. A harmonium is as 
good a thing as one can have, being so portable. 

There are some nice what-nots which take to 
pieces and fold up quite flat ; a couple of these and 
a pair of nice brackets would be no encumbrance, 
and easily carried about, but ordinary furniture is not 
expensive in India, and should be procured there. 

A couple of handsome table-covers for the draw- 
ing-room, and one for the dining-room, are indis- 
pensable, as well-polished tables are not always to 
be had, and with nice cloths an ordinary one looks 
well. If space is no object, a good-sized square of 
carpet is a very useful thing to bring out ; it shpuld 
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be Brassels or AxminBter, a bright flower pattern 
with a border all round ; this is an immense addition 
to any drawing-room, and so are white window-cur- 
tains, a couple of pairs of which would take up little 
room, and cost a very trifling sum. 

Really good and pretty fomitore chintz is only 
to be had at very large stations; and there it is 
very dear, so it answers well to bring out a supply. 
As Indian rooms are rather dark in general, a bright 
chintz should be selected 

Coloured glazed calico is useful, and also net for 
mosquito curtains; net is better than gauze, as it 
washes nicely. 

Indian rooms are not papered, but commonly . 
white or yellow washed, and they Are cut up a great 
deal by the large number of doors and windows in 
them. I have never yet seen it tried, but feel con- 
fident it would improve every drawing-room unspeak- 
ably to have a narrow bordering put on between the 
windows and doors so as to have the effect of panel- 
ling : this could be bought very cheaply at any paper- 
hanger's, and it is quite worth trying. In the centre 
of each panel should be a print, or water-colour 
drawing, in a narrow gilt frame. Simple beading 
frames are very inexpensive at home, and very dear 
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in India; there is no real difficulty in carrying them 
aboat> as the only secret is to pack two &ce to &ce, 
when, if they are the same size and have a piece of 
flannel or wadding placed between to prevent the 
gilding rabbing off, there is no possibility of the 
glasses being broken. People who have valuable 
drawings or prints should have a tin-lined box with 
small divisions in which to slip them, and a few 
spare glasses : it is no extravagance to provide a nice 
set, as the walls of an Indian house really require 
some ornament of the kind, and they are always 
eagerly purchased in the event of the possessor 
desiring to part with them. 

Table ornaments are ruinously dear out here, 
and should be brought from home; marble things 
are as good as any : everything in the shape of Spa, 
Tunbridge, and other inlaid and polished woodwork, 
spoils inmiediately, as well as anything ornamented 
with bright steel. 

There are many new-fEtshioned lamps advertised 
for this country. Tucker's tent lamps are good, 
and he devotes himself almost exclusively to the 
supply of Indian requirements in the way of lighting. 
Spare shades and chimneys should be put in, with 
proper scissors and wick sticks. 
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Candlesticks require glass shades and perforated 
metal covers to put on when they are burning under 
a punkah, or in a strong wind. Small hand-lamps 
with little globes are useful for dressing-rooms, but 
require several spare glasses. 

Every robbery consists in general of silver plate, 
which the native melts up at once into ornaments, 
and it is ifiuch more rational to bring the best 
electro-plate than to be in a state of constant anxiety 
about silver. The number of spoons, forks, dessert- 
knives, &c., must of course be regulated by the habits 
of the fEunily, means of entertainment, &c. ; it is 
rare that plate cannot be borrowed for any particular 
occasion in every station, either from a mess, public 
rooms, &c. 

A set of side (or, as they are called here, curry) 
dishes is almost a necessary. Four ot five dish-covers, 
either plated or the best block tin, tea and coffee 
pots, milk-jug and sugar-basin. Two pairs of table 
and the same of bedroom candlesticks are a very 
ample number. A cruet and pickle-stand, and a set 
or two of muffineers with a mustard-pot, are also 
needful ; also a few gauze wire-covers for plotting over 
cold meat. 

Knives are ruined in no time, as a native 
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thofonghly enjoys lazily squatting on the gronndy 
and grinding away at them in a state of semi-som- 
nolence ; they are also constantly stolen, and should 
have crest or initials on the handles, as some safe- 
guard against this. 

I should advise a dinner and hreakfast set heing 
brought out of the very best iron-stone china, with little 
or no gilding. These are very inexpensive if bought 
in the city. The break£ast set should include some 
dishes for meat, and the dinner-service must have 
hot-water plates, unless a set of metal-warmers is 
brought, and for some reasons this is the better plan; 
sand plates must be eschewed, they never answer. 

A large mug or beer jug is most useful for claret 
cup, draught beer, &c. 

A dessert set is necessary where there is any idea 
of entertaining, but people without ambitious views 
in that line may find it economical and convenient 
to have half-a-dozen dishes to match their dinner set. 

In all cases a few glass dishes should be brought 
out, and a china stand and coyer for cheese ; also the 
pretty glass flower-stands which are now so cheap 
and fashiojiable, as they set off a dinner-table im- 
mensely, when filled with brilliant flowers. 

If there is any prospect of giving parties, it 
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answers to bring a set of elegant glass tumblers, 
wine, claret, champagne, liqueur, finger glasses, and 
Monteiths to match, but commoner ones for daily 
use, as they are so often broken ; a few very ordinary 
finger-glasses and tumblers should be added to use 
for oil lights, and some soda-water glasses ; a j^kir of 
decanters and a daret-jug are also useful, but not 
necessary, as wine is frequently sent up in the bottle 
covered with a damp case, but water-bottles for the 
dinner-table are of no use whatever. 

Of course, on first coming out, all china and 
glass should be put up by a professional packer, but 
it may be a useful hint to travellers in India that 
plates and dishes should invariably be placed edge- 
ways, and not one on the top of the other. With 
plenty of grass between, I have carried a set packed 
in this way hundreds of miles, with many upsets, 
and only broke one plate. 

A set of neat papier-mach6 trays are very handy ; 
real japan ones are so expensive, about 22. for a large 
one. Painted tin trays are noisy, vulgar, and soon 
spoiled. 

Jelly moulds should not be too high, as they 
prevent the jelly setting properly in this climate; 
china moulds for boiling puddings in are good, but 
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tin shapes for jelly and cakes are the hest* One 
or two pie-dishes of rather small sizes shoold be 
brought ; enamelled iron are very lasting ; also a few 
sauce and stewpans of this material, or block tin, 
not very many nor those too large, as they are used 
principally for sweet things and children's food. One 
good-sized patent digester for soup and game stews 
is, however, desirable. 

A weighing-machine, or a scale and balance, a 
pestle and mortar, a china rolling-pin, a few sieves, 
biscuit-cutters, cake-tins^ and a couple of Wedgwood 
funnels, are all most useful and convenient. 

I have known an American washing-machine and 
a patent small mangle brought out, but they do not 
answer; it strikes me the only things in the way 
of machines which would be worth trying are a knife- 
cleaner and patent mincer ; but this is simply a sug- 
gestion, as I have seen neither in use out here. 

A gophering, crimping, and Italian iron will be 
found a great comfort ; also a small flat iron for lace 
and fine things. 

Saddlery is expensive, so it answers well to bring 
it out. A lady's saddle (and, indeed, a gentleman's 
also) should not be too large, as the Arab and 
Persian riding horses run from 18} to 15 hands 
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high, seldom over. Fancy bridles are soon destroyed 
by cockroaches deyqnrmg the fringe and nibbling the 
rosettes. Bound reins get rotten so quickly as to be 
positively unsafe. A plain bridle with flat and narrow 
reins is the best for a lady; all bridles should be 
made with a lip-strap, as Indian horses, being ofben 
ridden young and unbroken, are very apt to try and 
jerk up the curb* A chifiiey bit, and any good in- 
ventions of that sort, may be put in, always remem- 
bering not to buy them too heavy. No horse is 
improved by an immense bit and weight of iron 
about his mouth, and a soft-mouthed one will fret 
and chafe under the infliction* 

The price of a carriage varies according to its 
size and description. A very good one from the 
best makers will not cost much, if anything, over 
1002., and small phaetons and pony carriages can 
be had new for half that sum, and less, and second- 
hand ones, equal to new, from any price — 25Z. and 
upwards — so those coming out will be able to judge 
whether it is better worth while to bring one from 
home, running risk of damage in the passage, land- 
ing, &c., or to buy one in India. 

Blacking-brushes, currycombs, and horse-brushes 
(not sponges) should be brought ; but rugs are not 
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necessary, the country materials answering per- 
fectly. 

Books are a mere incumbrance. In almost all 
stations and regiments there is some library or dnb, 
and if at any isolated place, a box can be had from 
the presidency town, so I advise everything in the 
literary line to be left at home, excepting professional 
works, drawing-room table books, and flEiYOurite authors 
in constant use. 

Stationery is used in inconceivable quantities ; it 
is absolutely necessary to write the most ordinary 
message, or it runs the risk of being transmogrified 
by the native intellect as follows : — 

Boy, my compliments to Capt. A, and ask him 
to send me the last Army List," or some such work. 

Answer given : ** Tell master very sorry, not got 
now." 

Answer received : Capt. Sahib says see master 
d— d first." 

Consequently it is well to provide an immense 
quantity of the commonest small note-paper ; a good 
stock of cream-laid with envelopes for notes of cere- 
mony, and plenty of very thin for post letters, which 
are always written on foreign paper, a sheet of which 
goes under a half-anna or three-farthing stamp. 
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Visiting cards, and printing them, are very ex- 
pensive, and they are used very largely, as whether 
the lady of the house is out or not, a card is always 
sent in, except by intimate Mends. 

Ink-powder, both French and English, makes 
excellent ink; directions are always sold with the 



Bazaar gum is always dirty and mixed ; pounded 
gum Arabic, dissolved in spirits of wine, scented 
with lavender or eau-de-Cologne, is the best. 

Size glue is useful, and a glue-pot; small tool- 
chest, nails, screws, hooks, &c., should form part of 
every outfit. 

Medicines are given by Government to military 
men, and civilians with their wives and families, out 
of the regiment and other hospitals ; but for travel- 
ling and distant stations the following may be laid 
in, in a small well-made medicine-chest : — 



Qninine. 

Bhubarb. 

Magnesia. 

Ammonia. 

Eau de Lace. 

Cbloroform. 

Confection of Senna. 



Ipecacoanha. 
Tartar Emetic. 
Laudanum. 
Dover's Powders. 
Grey Powders. 
James's Powders. 
Calomel. 



Prepared chalk for mixtures ; also a small quan- 
tity of piline and oil silk for poultices, and a bottle 
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ct blistering liquid. Castor-oil is better and purer 
in this country than at home; cod liver oil is 
to be had almost ererywhere, bnt at exorbitant 
prices. 

Gims and pistols of all sorts can generally be 
porchased at a reasonable price, bnt a good one 
brought out is seldom a bad speculation, as it is 
pretiy sure to be sold privately, or disposed of in 
a raffle when desired. 

European articles of food are so extremely ex- 
pensive in India compared with their home prices, 
that it wotdd answer perfectly to bring out a couple 
of cases, and have one periodically sent afterwards, 
as, even with the eiq^nse of carriage, it would be 
br cheaper than buying at the shops. In ordering 
stores, I should specify the following articles as the 
most useful, viz. : — 

Carriage and table candles, which cost from U. 3d. 
to Sd. a lb. out here ; yellow and sweet soap, as 
the former is S$. a bar in general. Tart fruits in 
bottles ; jams in patent jars ; vinegar ; salad oil ; 
mustard; French mustard; pickles and sauces; 
white salt ; carraway seeds : Zante currants and 
raisins in patent jars; dessert raisins and prunes 
in bottles ; candied and brandy dessert fruits ; 
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flavonring essences; biscuits in tins; hams and 
bacon in tins, and not large ones ; cheese in small 
tins; sahnon, lobster, herrings, oysters, sardines, 
peas, parsnips, Bologna sansages, mushrooms in 
tins, cocoa and chocolate, oatmeal, vermieelli, ma- 
caroni, and tapioca; if near Christmas, a jar of 
mincemeat. 

It is a good plan to have wine from a trust- 
worthy merchant; where claret is much drunk it 
answers to have it out in the cask. A friend who 
entertains largely assures me he has everything in 
the way of wine and brandy direct from France 
and Spain in casks of different sizes, and is well 
satisfied to do so. 

Beer can be bought at about 8Z. or 91. a hogs- 
head at the Presidencies, and bottled off, — few 
private individuals have it direct from the 
brewers. 

With regard to bed and table linen, allow a 
plentiful supply of good calico sheets and linen 
pillow-cases— the latter stout, not thin. Linen sheets 
are considered unhealthy, and they wear badly, as 
also do damask table-cloths and napkins; so none 
should be brought, excepting a small number for 
dinner-parties, as there are neat cotton ones 

3 
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woven in this country, which are excellent for daily 
use. 

Toilet-coTers should hare the fringe bought, 
washed, and sewn on separately, as what is put on 
for sale shrinks and draws up at the edges. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INDIAN BUNGALOWS, FURNITUKE, SOCTAL HABITS, 
ETC. 

An Indian bnngalow is generally only one story 
high; those with bed-rooms on the upper flat are 
much sought after, and more expensive. In the 
Presidency towns the rents vary extremely, from 
about 60 rupees a month to 800 rupees. Up 
country, small houses can be had from 16 rupees 
upwards, — a very good one in most stations will 
cost about 60 rupees or 60 rupees monthly. In 
every compound there ought to be a well, with 
channels leading from it to water the garden, a 
coach-house and stables (up country a place for a 
ghary and pair of bullocks), cook-room and go- 
downs for stores and servants. Some houses have 
a poultry-yard, pigeon-house, &c. belonging to 
them ; in others the tenant will have to make these, 

8—2 
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if required. Some landlords keep a pair of bullocks 
for watering the compound. This^ of course^ raises 
the rent slightly. 

Every bungalow should be fully matted by the 
landlord, in Madras with rattan mattings up country 
with a kind made of strips of bamboo woven to- 
gether; these are rough and ugly, and generally 
covered with a drugget, made of a coarse stuff called 
barchal, printed in colours like a carpet, — ^this looks 
well when new, but soon fades. In the Hyderabad 
country the tenants provide the mats, which are 
very soft and smooth, and made of date-leaves 
plaited together ; they cost a mere trifle, but require 
to be renewed about once a year. 

In most houses there are half doors between 
each room, in addition to the ordinary ones ; these 
are a sort of screen opening with hinges like a 
double door, but leaving a free current of air above 
and below. They are made of a slight wooden 
frame, with either red Bombay cloth, or wall-paper 
strained over it, and if bordering paper were brought 
from home, it would be useful, not only in panel- 
ling the room, but in edging the half doors and 
punkahs, which should always match. Nothing 
would look better for both of these than a paper 
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with a slight gold pattern and a flower border. 
Punkah frills must be left to indiTidual taste ; they 
can be made of chintz, brown hoUand, red cloth, &c., 
but of whatever materials, it should be gathered on to 
a tape like a double flounce, and sewn on each side 
of a plain piece of dungaree about an inch shorter 
than the frill ; this will prevent the two falnesses 
from running into each other, and gives more wind. 

It is a far less expensive affair to furnish a 
house in India than at home, as no kind of carpet 
is absolutely necessary, and curtains are equally 
a luxury; even bedroom window-blinds are often 
dispensed with, and replaced by paper cut out in 
a pattern, fastened on the glass with thin congee, 
and when dry very slightly oiled, — ^this forms a per- 
fect imitation of ground glass, and coloured glass 
can be done in the same way by cutting small 
groups of flowers out of chintz, and putting them 
on under the paper. 

In buying dining-room chairs a certain proportion 
should be without arms for ladies. The best dining 
tables are round, with a leaf, to increase the size 
by making them oval ; a dinner looks infinitely better 
on a table of this shape. Footstools or morabs are 
almost always used, as they keep the feet out of 
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the way of seorpums, centipedes, &c. In the sleeping- 
roams tibere should be little besides the aetnal eot, 
above all, no water, nor any clothes hanging up, as 
they attract the mosqnitoes. Cots should hare a 
paillasse nnder a coir or hair mattress, if thqr are 
made with laths across, — ^if with cane, thqr require 
a mattress only; the most comfortable haye tapes 
like a charpoy. In hot weather a china mat over 
Uie sheet forms the coolest bed. A resai can be 
used instead of a blanket in cold weather ; it is a 
corerlet like an eider-down qnilt, made of silk, red 
cloth, or chintz, thickly padded with cotton. 

Nice-sized English boxes can be turned to aoeoont 
by putting knobs or castors on them and a cushion 
at the top under chintz coverings, when they make 
neat little ottomans. Clothes'-stands should have a 
box at the bottom to hold shoes. 

Wooden tubs will be found preferable to tin or 
zinc ones, if kept in good order, and painted when 
necessary. A mat or rug should be provided to 
stand on, as it is considered very unwholesome to 
stand on wet chunam. 

During the rains, fleas are most annoying; the 
leaves of a plant called butch, or its root powdered 
and thrown about the rooms, are supposed to drive 
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them away, but they generally disappear of them- 
sdves when the wet weather ceases. 

Bugs are much worse, being a perennial nuisance ; 
when they once get into the walls or the woodwork 
of the house it is almost impossible to get rid of 
them entirely; the holes in the walls can be filled 
up with chunam, and the whole whitewashed, but 
the wood-work is hopeless, as some cranny is sure 
to escape, even when washed with turpentine. 

Furniture must be well cleansed with boiling water, 
in which ammonia and corrosive sublimate have been 
dissolved. Boiling water and alum is another remedy. 

There is no cure for cockroaches, crickets, &c. ; 
they have to be endured. 

If mosquitoes are very venomous, and their bites 
much irritated, lime-juice and salt sometimes allay 
the pain, and the feet can be bathed in hot water 
in which tamarind leaves have been boiled, it soothed 
the itching and diminishes the swelling. 

A red ant's bite is apt to make a wound, which 
may fester and be difficult to heal. 

In the hot season a house can be kept cool with 
kuskuB tatties, or a thermantidote ; the former are 
thin screens of a sweet grass placed in a door or 
window on which the hot wind blows, and kept 
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constantly wet. The latter is a species of revolving 
fan in a box with tatties at the sides; they are 
wetted and the iian is tamed round with a handle, 
producing a current of cool air. 

Flat roofs can be covered with large chatties 
turned upside down and well whitewashed. Having 
hired and furnished a house, new residents will 
have to commence a series of visits in the following 

absurd Indian fashion. If Captain and Mrs. A 

arrive in a station, the captain is expected to call 
upon all the ladies, who then return the visits with 

their husbands, and finally Captain and Mrs. A 

make another call. Bachelors call on ladies, whether 
old inhabitants or not. At solemn dinners the lady 
of highest rank goes away first, and it is not con- 
sidered etiquette for any one else to make the first 
move, whether there may be a baby at home, or a 
long drive, or any other reason why she is anxious 
not to be detained late. 

Up country, in the hot weather especially, people 
pay friendly visits early in the morning, at the " chota 
hazree," or " little breakfast " hour, when tea, 
coffee, fruit, biscuits, &c., are offered to the guests. 
Large parties are often asked at this hour, instead 
of to dinner. 
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CHAPTER V* 

SERVANTS. 

An erroneous notion prevails in England that ser- 
vants in India are an economical portion of one's 
establishment^ as they feed and clothe themselves ; 
but in reality it requires a perfect tribe to do the 
work for which a very small number would suffice at 
home, so that in the end the expense amounts to 
about the same. 

In a really comfortable household, consisting of 
master, mistress, and several children, where any 
visitors are received, it will be found necessary to 
keep a good many servants : certainly the following 
will be found rather below than above its require- 
ments — 

1 Head boy on 10 rs. a month. 

1 Maty 7 „ 

1 Under maty 5 „ 

1 Chokera, or dog boy 3 „ 

Carried forward. 25 „ 
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Brought forward 


..... . 25 rs. 




1 Cook 


8 rs. per month. 


1 Tanniketch 




n 


1 Dhirzee 


8 


79 




9 


99 


1 Ayah 


12 


99 


1 Under ajah 


7 


99 


1 Metnmee - 


4 


99 


2 GhorawaUahs 


14 


99 


2 Grasscutters 


7 


99 


1 Watennan 


5 


99 


Total 


103 


n 



This does not include mahlee and punkah-wallahs : 
it can be increased to any amount when required, or 
decreased where there is no &mily, but it will be 
found a fair average for the generality of officers' and 
civilians' establishments on moderate pay. 

Butler. — This domestic is the most expensive and 
useless of any, and one which I never advise being 
engaged, as a good " Head Boy" answers the purpose 
far better. The butler, par excellence y generally con- 
fines his business to walking to and from the bazaar 
to make purchases for the house, on which he gets as 
large a profit as he possibly can. He is supposed to 
write the accounts and take the entire charge of the 
whole establishment, superintending the other ser- 
vants, the more menial of whom he dismisses and 
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engages at will, thus obtaining great influence over 
them. He is a necessary portion of a mess or club, 
and in some very large establishments, where con- 
stant parties are given, he may be found useful, but 
in no others. 

Pay, from 15 to 25 rupees. 

Head Boy. — ^Is a modified species of butler, but 
will condescend to make himself of more general use, 
going to market and superintending the house, at the 
same time performing the ordinary work of an indoor 
servant. 

Pay, from 12 to 16 rupees. 

Maty. — His duties are those of a footman or par- 
lour-maid ; he has to dust the furniture, clean the 
plate and china, lay the table, and wait at meals. 

Pay, from 7 to 10 rupees, according to whether he 
has a head boy over him or not, as if not, his situation 
is more responsible and proportionably paid. 

Under Maty or Masaalchee, — He has to attend 
to the lamps, clean boots, wash up the plates and 
dishes, clean knives, and other work of that de- 
scription. 

Pay, from 5 to 7 rupees. 
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Dressing Boy or Chokera. — ^Has usually the charge 
of his master's wardrobe^ puts out the linen he may 
require daily, keeps his dressing-room in order, sees 
the towels and other requisites are ready for his bath, 
assists him in his toilet, and waits on him at table, 
helping in light work, walking out with children, &c. 
Pay, from 6 to 9 rupees. 

A chokera, properly speaking, means a small boy; 
a servant will often ask leave for a son or nephew to 
come as " learning boy," to obtain some knowledge of 
maty's work, in which case the child is not paid, but 
generally contrives to break sufficient glass and china 
to make his learning business " an expensive one : 
a boy from ten to fourteen, whose pay is trifling, 
from 2 to 4 rupees, vrill frequently work as well as a 
much older servant, and forms a very useftil addition 
to an establishment where money is of conse- 
quence. 

Waiting Boy. — Is, as far as I have seen, an insti- 
tution peculiar to Madras, — ^probably it holds good for 
the other Presidency towns. He is a servant met 
with only in large and pretentious houses; his busi- 
ness is confined to waiting at table, and sitting in 
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the verandah during visiting hoars to receive the 
cards of any who may happen to call* 
Pay, about 8 rupees. 

Cook. — In small households goes to market, in 
others confines his attention to the kitchen. A JirsU 
rate native cook is, indeed, a rara cms: he should be 
able to send up a thoroughly well-dressed dinner for 
any number of guests, including jellies, made dishes, 
and confectionery. An ordinary good cook has a 
large r&pertoire of made dishes, but they generally 
bear the most peculiar names, strangely transmo- 
grified from their original ones. Considering the 
very primitive kitchens and cooking-pots, the total 
absence of stoves, hot closets, and every convenience 
for dressing a dinner, it ought to be a matter of 
astonishment that anything is ever sent up fit to eat. 
As it is, a native cook will frequently put to shame 
the performances of an English one ; soups, cutlets, 
and made dishes in particular. Their abilities vary 
greatly, and so does their pay. 

Pay, from 7 to 15 rupees, or more. 

Cook's Maty. — Is only required in very large 
houses; he fills the place of a kitchenmaid, and, 
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like his prototype, aspires nltimately to that of 
cook. 

Pay, about 5 .rupees. 

Tanniketch. — Is a scullerymaid : the only female 
employed about the kitchen : she washes the cooking 
i^tensils, boils rice and vegetables, grinds the curry- 
stuff, and sweeps the dining-room and sometimes the 
verandahs. She is supposed always to have hot 
water ready; and to her share MLb the charge of 
the poultry, if only a small quantity is kept. 

Pay, from 3 to 4 rupees. 

CooVsy or Market Cooly. — boy kept in Madras 
to carry home the day's provisions, as the market is 
some miles away: he also plucks poultry and runs 
messages. 

Pay, 2^ rupees. 

Waterman^ or Puckalli. — man whose business 
it is to bring all the water required in the house, 
either in chatties or on a bullock. When in chatties 
he is often called a cowrie man. Up country he 
assists in watering plants, &c. 

Pay, from 3 to 6 rupees. 
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Dhirzee. — tailor, makes and mends the clothes 
of the family. He can generally cut out anything 
from a pattern, does plain work beautifully, and in 
many cases appears to enjoy braiding the most 
elaborate patterns, but is usually incapable of darning 
a stocking properly. Some of them can make bonnets, 
but this is an uncommon accomplishment. 

Pay, from 7 to 12 rupees. 

Dhobie. — He and the ironing man work together ; 
the former comes twice a week, if there are children 
in the family, and the latter comes when anything 
is wanted to be ironed out for a party, &c. In some 
places he appears every other day, and many ladies 
keep an ironing man in the compound so as to be 
always at hand. In this case, he makes his own 
arrangements with the dhobie, and it is rather more 
expensive, though far more convenient. No article 
likely to be spoiled by careless washing and drying 
should be allowed to go home with the dhobie ; all 
coloured muslins, pretty printed cambrics, with fine 
collars, silk stockings, &c., should be washed by him 
in the house, and dried in the shade, as the sun 
ruins the colour, as does a very hot iron. When 
the dhobie washes in the house, he expects to be 
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provided with soap (or soap nuts for muslinB)^ blue 
and arrowroot for starchy also charcoal for his iron* 

Pay is at the rate of 8 J rupees for each grown-up 
person, and \ a rupee for a child. 

Coachman. — ^Looks after the carriage and harness, 
and drives. He is generally given clothes : a turban 
and a coat of dark cloth, or else a couple of suits 
of white drill, trimmed with coloured braiding. 

Pay, from 10 to 15 rupees, 

BuHock-rmn, — servant kept to look after draught 
bullocks, and drive them ; they require so little time 
and attention that he is also employed in going 
errands, punkah-pulling, taking care of rabbits, 
fowls, &c. 

Pay, from 6 to 8 rupees. 

GhorawaUah. — horse-keeper, has the care of 
one horse ; he is expected to clean him, boil or 
soak his grain, clean the saddle and bridle, and run 
with him when his master rides, or with the carriage. 
Sometimes a ghorawallah can drive, in which case 
he gets higher pay. 

Pay, from 5 to 8 rupees, 
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Orasscutter. — Brings a bundle of grass every 
eyening for the horses' food. It should be the best 
Hiiryali grass, and a fall load for a woman. 

Pay, 3 to 4 rupees. 

Dog-boy. — Attends to the dog or dogs, also to 
cats ; boils their food, washes them, and takes dogs 
out to walk ; also runs errands, &c. 

Pay, 2 to 4 rupees. 

Punkah-waUahs. — Are coolies kept solely to pull 
punkahs. In the hot season a couple for each night 
punkah will be needed, and women are usually 
chosen* 

Pay, 8 to 4 rupees. 

Bearer. — ^A class of servants almost extinct in 
Madras ; at least, the child's bearer. It is possible 
to get one from some out-stations. He attends 
to the child, much as an ayah would do, but 
he is an undesirable person to have, except with 
boys. 

A man kept to dust furniture, clean lamps, &c., 
is sometimes called a bearer in Madras. 

Dawk bearers for palkee are different again. 

4 
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A child's and house bearer's pay will vary from 
6 to 8 or 9 rupees. 

Marlee. — gardener; ought to understand the 
eultiyation of common vegetables and flowers. They 
are great rogues and steal wheneyer they can; but 
this is not to be wondered at^ for in Madras the 
marlee is usually paid by the landlord, and the 
tenant is in the habit of allowing the man 1 rupee 
a month extra to provide a daily bouquet, and occa- 
sionally 2 rupees, to procure daily vegetables. As 
many compounds are a dreary waste, it is easy to 
imagine by what means the flowers, &c., are pro- 
cured. Up-country, where most people keep up a 
garden, they have less temptations, but will steal 
fine fruit and vegetables for sale, and common ones 
for their own use. Two or three men are required 
for a piece of ground of any size. 

Pay, from 4 to 8 rupees. 

Gowlee. — ^Is a man employed to take cows, 
bufiiedoes, and goats out to graze, to prepare their 
food and beds, and attend to them in every way. 
He also milks, them and makes the butter. Where 
only goats are kept, a boy is enough to look after them. 
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Gowlee's pay, 5 to 7 rupees. 
Goat Boy, 2 to 4 rupees. 

Barber, — ^Most gentlemen employ one to sliaye 
them every morning, and cut hair and sharpen razors, 
knives, &c., when necessaiy, at the moderate stipend 
of 2 rupees monthly. 

Shikaree, or hunter, is sometimes employed by 
the month, to supply the table with game. On any 
shooting expedition several will be required; they 
track and mark down game, giving all information 
as to the haunts and habits of the wild animals in 
their vicinity. It is impossible to lay down a fixed 
scale of pay, as it would differ according to whether 
powder and shot were given or not ; and of course 
on tiger-shooting and other excursions, their services 
would be repaid with some regard to the amount of 
difficulty and danger incurred, and talent evinced by 
the men employed. 

Kalassee or Lascar. — ^Is a man employed when 
marching to pitch tents, and officers of police and 
Public Works Department who are constantly moving, 
keep two or more in service. They are responsible 

4—2 
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for the proper pitching of the tent, care of the ropes 
and pegs, &c. ; they should be able to make fresh 
pegs when needed^ and understand eyeiything con- 
nected with a tent. 
Pay^ 6 or 7 rapees. 

Pattern Man. — A sepoy entertained on 2 rupees 
a month to clean sword, belt^ gloTes, and other 
military equipments. A soldier or bat-man can be 
had for this purpose in Enropean regiments, at a 
higher rate of pay. 

In natiye cayahry corps orderlies are allowed. 

Ayah. — ^Is the most important servant in a house 
with children ; the head ayah has care of her mis- 
tress's wardrobe, often of her jewellery, dresses her 
hair, and (with the exception of needlework) is 
generally a finished lady's-maid. Should there be 
no children, she will wash lace, fine things, and silk 
stockings; she also takes pleasure in assisting in 
the care of poultry, or any pets, and will frequently 
aid unasked in delicate cookery. A good ayah is a 
very pleasant and valuable servant; where there is 
a young fEunily she superintends the under ayah, 
and always takes the entire charge and responsibility 
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of the infant, often being fax more capable of looking 
after its health and comfort and proper food than its 
young and inexperienced mother. She is almost 
always able to take a baby from the moment of its 
birth, as well as to attend to the mother; and the 
extreme lightness and delicacy of touch which 
characterizes the natiye, makes the ayah often a very 
great comfort on these occasions. 
Pay, from 8 to 16 rupees. 

Under Ayah. — Is the children's attendant, washes 
and dresses them in conjunction with the head ayah, 
and fills the office of a nursery-maid. She sleeps in 
their room, walks out with them, and looks after 
their meals. 

Pay, from 5 to 10 rupeen. 

Amah or Dhye. — wet-nurse, generally a grass- 
cutter or coolie, or, at ail events, a woman from the 
poorest and hardest worked classes. She requires 
on first arriyal (having been examined and duly 
approved by the medical man,) to be provided 
with three cloths or sarees, six choices or jackets, 
a comb, mat and blanket, also a tin to drink out 
of, and a cup and dish for her curry and rice. 
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The clothes aire renewed by the mistress when 
necessary. 

Food is provided for the amahy and should be 
bronghi to show her mistress daily. It consists of 
tea and bread or oppahs early in the morning, and 
dinner and snpper of cnrry and rice. 

Pay, from 8 to 10 rapees. 

Metranee or Sweeper. — woman whose occupa- 
tion it is to attend to the bath-rooms, sweep all the 
house except the dining-room, and wash the infant's 
soiled linen. ^ 

Pay, from 3 to 6 rupees. 

In engaging servants, it is necessary to be very 
careful in examining their written characters; they 
are very apt to beg and borrow these for the occasion, 
but the discrepancy of dates will sometimes betray 
them. It is a wise precaution to take possession of 
the characters, and not return them until the servant 
is discharged. 

At the risk of scandalizing a large number of 
really good people, I must give as the result of my 
Indian experience the following piece of advice : as 
much as possible, secure for your servants a set of 
unmitigated heathens. 
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Converts are usually arrant humbugs ; Catholics 
little better ; indeed, the domestics who have robbed 
and cheated us during our sojourn in India, have 
with one exception been Christians, and I haye re- 
solved never to engage another knowing him to be 
" master*s-caste." 

Perquisites. — ^No servant is both fed and clothed 
except the amah. The coachman and horsekeepers 
are partially dressed so as to look decent when with 
their masters. They are allowed a suit or two of 
drill, dungaree, or some washing material with belt 
and turban ; and it answers to keep a supply of 
country blankets or cumblies for them to use, but 
to be considered their master's property, or they will 
be apt to borrow the jhools from the horses on cold 
nights. 

The servant who markets for the family is en- 
titled to a very small percentage on his purchases, so 
trifling that no one could or would miss or grudge 
it, but he never will content himself with this, but 
peculates in every possible way, and often in the 
most unblushing manner. 

When paying a hawker for things taken from 
his box, it is customaiy for him to give the ayah 
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either s few pice or s small pieee of staff, if the 
nri\t\e» taken were for the bd/s nse; if for the 
master, the dressiiig boy has the benefit of this. 

The nahlbnnd, or n&tiTe fonier, giTes the hone- 
keepers s present eTeiy time he shoes the horses. 
^Vhen s European or half-easte is introduced who 
refuses this, there is often mneh annojance ooca- 
)»ioned« as the horsekeeper will loosen the nails, 
or Ao something of the sort, so as to indnce his 
nmster to allow of his bringing his own man again. 

At Christmas it is usual to make the servants 
a present. Some people giye from 2 to 5 rupees 
ft head to the upper serrants, and a couple to the 
out-of-door ones ; or clothes may be substituted ; 
and very often a meal of cuny and rice to the 
whole establishment is added, and this is also 
'jccasionally done on a child's birthday by yery 
liberaUy-minded indiTiduals. At the arriTal of each 
new baby, or its christening, the ayahs expect a 
Haree, and comment rather uncharitably upon their 
mistress's shortcomings if they are denied it* 

In trayelling, I think it answers well to allow 
some little indulgence to the servants immediately 
about one, in the way of food. It costs yery little 
to haye a small extra quantity of rice and cuny, 
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or coffee prepared, and as they have not always time 
and opportunity to look after their own meals, they 
are very glad of this assistance, and are all the 
better in health and temper for it. During one 
march alone with children, which occupied nearly 
three months, I never started without giving my 
ayah a good bowl of weak coffee, and as soon as 
our meals were finished, she had a hot dish of 
curry or soup, and she never was ailing for a day, 
nor absent for an hour, and attended to three very 
young children, all ill with hooping-cough, in a 
manner above praise. Should servants be taken to 
the hills, they must be provided with warm clothing, 
as their wages are quite inadequate to this expense, 
and if they are not well clad they are certain to be ill* 

In going out for the day, and taking an ayah 
or ghorawallah, some people give batta, 2 annas, 
ori what is better, a supply of food for the day. 

I am often told it is a proof of weakness to 
show consideration for servants, — that the better a 
native is treated the more ungrateful he is ; but I 
cannot divest myself of the idea that he is — ^if a 
very bad specimen of the "man and brother" — ^at 
all events, a fellow-creature, and I really cannot 
persuade myself or others that it does well to 
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treat him like a brute; to deny him every oppor- 
tunity of relaxation, or to prevent his having his 
meals or sleep in peace. The system of fining is 
utterly repugnant to me, — ^it is a most cruel neces- 
sity sometimes, but it must be a very extreme case 
in which I can resist thinking of St. James : — " The 
hire of the labourers who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept back by fi»ud, crieth : 
and the cries of them which have reaped are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth." But 
this is a digression. 

Native servants of all classes, good, bad, and 
indifierent, require the most incessant supervision ; 
they never voluntarily sweep or dust anything, and 
are painfully careless about their master's property, 
taking fine damask napkins to clean the lamp- 
shades, the best china tureens to wash up the 
dinner things in, and often borrowing master's 
cups, saucepans, &c., for their own use. 

It is but natural to expect them to pilfer small 
articles of food; rice, sugar, coffee, and every sort 
of oil are their specialities in this line. With re- 
gard to money, it is rare for them to steal actual 
coin, but where it is possible to cheat, they will 
generally do so. 
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A friend of mine firmly belieyes a natiTe neyer 
speaks the tmth except by accident, and really this 
is hardly an exaggeration. If a servant wants a 
day's holiday, he will say his grandmother is dead, 
or some relation is ill, and to such an extent is 
this carried, that I know a family in which no 
servant is engaged without a list being made of all 
his relations, so as to check this practice. When 
thwarted, they will frequently giye themselves fever, 
by throwing chatties of cold water over themselves, 
and then sitting in the sun and wind. This of 
course prevents their coming to their work for a 
day or two. Under these circumstances there is 
nothing to be done but to stop their pay for the 
time they are absent — dhirzees perpetually absent 
themselves and work at other houses on higher 
daily wages if there is a press of business. I have 
made it an invariable rule never to refuse a dhirzee 
leave, but to warn him that during the days he 
was away he would receive nothing, so that they 
rarely inade frivolous excuses. 

Dhobies should never be allowed to keep clothes 
on Sundays ; clean things should be brought home 
on Saturday, and the soiled ones given either quite 
late on that afternoon, or early on Monday ; if they 
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have clean clothes in their possession on Sunday, 
they hire them out to soldiers' wives and East Indian 
women : many annoying accidents are the result. On 
one occasion, before I was aware of this habit, a very 
expensive embroidered English frock returned affcer 
its first washing torn in a dozen places, and a pair of 
worked drawers with half the trimming torn off one 
leg and replaced by something of a different pattern. 
For wilful damage of this sort, as well as lost articles 
(which generally means soJd)^ it is positively necessary 
to fine, however disagreeable it may be. There is no 
other remedy, unless the delinquent is sent up to the 
police and flogged ; but they are so avaricious they 
care more for the loss of money. In some canton- 
ments the police magistrate, or bazaar master, will 
listen to any complaint and administer some punish- 
ment, but except in cases of theft or drunkenness it 
is not usual to resort to him, as indeed his whole 
time might be taken up with settling things of the sort. 

One bad trait (which cannot however be wondered 
at, considering the way in which they treat their own 
women,) is the frequency with which they disregard 
the comfort and convenience of ladies, often their 
express orders, unless most strictly enforced by the 
master. Their general opinion is that nothing can be 
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too good for him, while anything does for miBsis." 
I know an instance in which a boy remonstrated 
with his mistress at breakfast upon her taking a par- 
ticolar egg. " That our fowl egg, that for master ; 
others bazaar eggs, they good for missis." 

One of the most disagreeable feelings in India is 
that of constant suspicion induced by the native 
character; the mistress of a house is compelled to 
look after the most trifling details, or peculation will 
surely creep in; an extra quantity of oil, or eggs, 
or wood, will be demanded on the most trivial pre- 
texts ; one feels ground down by these petty cares, 
and life becomes a wearisome struggle against small 
encroachments. 

Of course there is a bright side ; the unwearying 
patience and gentleness of all domestics with children, 
the kindness of horsekeepers to their horses, the way 
in which cooks accommodate themselves to having 
meals ready at all kinds of irregular hours, and the 
manner in which all servants submit to the queru- 
lousness produced by the climate in Europeans, — these 
and many other points are greatly to be praised, but 
one returns sooner or later to the old grievance, the 
want of truth and the impossibility of placing any 
dependence upon them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

The domestic arrangements in India are of the 
simplest character. The most comfortable way to 
manage is, in my opinion, to have either a locked-ap 
go-down, with a little padlock on it, for stores, or 
else some substantial boxes with locks to contain the 
articles required for daily use. It is easy to calculate 
the quantity of rice, boosa, grain, lamp-oil, &c. 
required for the month, and a supply of these 
should be got in after each pay-day. Grain should 
be kept in covered boxes lined with tin. Large 
chatties do very well for bran, fowl's food, &e. 
Curry powder is improved by keeping, so a stock can 
be made and bottled, the fresh tamarind and cocoa- 
nut being added daily. Flour and rolong should be 
got fresh, as they spoil in a few days if shut up 
with other stores. 
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In the store-room a measure for grain and one for 
oil are needed, as well as a patent spring balance or a 
weighing machine to weigh eyeiything in the shape 
of meaty potatoes, sugar, &c. 

Ants are very troublesome, and if likely to be any 
time in one station, it would answer well to fit up the 
store-room with a view to prevent their inroads, by 
having a small channel made round the centre to fill 
daily with water. In this space a table, boxes, &c., 
can be placed. White ants must be guarded against 
by mounting every box on stones or bricks, and 
looking daily at these supports. 

Marketing in the Presidency towns is done entirely 
by the servants in the bazaars ; up country many 
butchers bring round meat in baskets; and fowls, 
game, &c., are also brought to the door. When this 
is the case, a butcher's book can be kept and settled 
monthly as at home. If this is done, and supplies 
purchased once a month, there will be no necessity 
for placing much money in the servants' hands, as 
all that will be required in the way of daily expen- 
diture will be smaU articles, such as fish, e^, vege- 
tables, firewood, &c. Many people never buy wood 
and. charcoal, but contract with the cook to supply 
them at so much a month, either making an agree- 
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ment that a certain number of dinners are to be 
giyen monthly, or else pay extra if guests are inyited. 

Bachelors sometimes contract with a servant to 
provide a daily break&st of so many dishes for a 
certain sum, and this can be done for dinner also. 
It is occasionally tried with horses, bnt is a shocking 
system ; as the poor things are nnable to make any 
complaints, they get palmed off with inferior grass 
and grain, and jaggree and natiye messes giyen 
instead to &tten them np. 

Whether the head boy or the cook goes to market, 
the accounts should be given in to the mistress every 
morning, and a list kept of the quantity of bread, 
milk, and butter, taken every day, for these bills are 
invariably exaggerated at the end of the month. 

Bread should be occasionally weighed, and butter 
frequently, as it is ahnost always bought so full of 
buttermilk or water as to be about half weight. It 
is a better plan to buy the milk and set it to rise 
cream, when the butter is very quickly made, and 
the skim milk, or curd, is usefal in feeding poultry. 
Milk is constantly watered, and the buffalo or cow 
should be milked at the door ; even then the gowlee 
will put water in the cotah, if not closely watched. 

Matys and cook-room towels are an incessant 
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bone of contention ; yon may have several dozenH 
and deliver them over to the charge of one servant, 
solemnly assuring him that he, and he alone, is 
responsible for them. On seeing a dirty rag fulfilling 
their office a couple of months after they were handed 
over, and making inquiry as to what has become of 
them, you will be told in aggrieved tones, 'Hhat 
cook, that other boy done take all, throwing here, 
throwing there, that dhobie done lose. I not got, 
how I keep, take care?" I have never been able 
to keep a duster, unless given in charge to the ayah, 
and the dirty ones returned to her before clean 
ones were given out; separate ones of smaller size 
should be given for lamps, or the maty will bring 
spoons and forks redolent of oil. Common dusters 
are made ot a coarse stuff called dungaree ; the price 
used to vary from 1 to 2} annas each, but all cotton 
goods are now so dear that they cost two or three 
rupees a dozen. 

The maty must be provided with a large mat 
to put dishes, &c., on while washing them, and the 
cook will require one also when taking up the dinner. 
A chamois leather and some brushes must be given to 
dean plate, as well as whitening or plate powder, or the 
servants will use chalk or brick and scratch everything* 

6 
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It is hopeless to expect kniyes to lasL Bath 
brick may be giren ont, and yet the haj% will pound 
up a bit of broken china, as if for the ei^tess purpose 
of wearing them oat as fiist as possible; mbhing 
knives is the one point of cleanliness into which 
every servant enters with his whole heart ; he will 
grind at them by the hour together, and in less 
than a year the maker's name will be obliterated. 
Blacking bmshes and paste they know how to nse 
very well, and in general they clean knives admirably 
with pipe-clay and white of egg. 

For lamps, a proper pair of scissors, a fdnnel, 
and lamp-stick must be given, or they will smoke 
from the wicks being badly prepared. 

In bed-room oil-lights and wall-shades it is a 
good plan to have the wire to which the wick (if 
untwisted cotton) is listened, in the form of a hook 
to fitsten on the side of the tumbler, or burner, and 
turn up to hold the wick; this steadies it, and 
quite prevents its falling down as the upright leaded 
wires do, or slipping from side to side like the 
floating cork ones. 

Glass shades and chimneys can be seasoned by 
putting them into cold water with hay or bran to 
support them, and letting them boil very gradually 
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and then cool slowly; this will prevent their 
cracking. 

All lamps should have the oil taken out entirely 
about once a week, when it will be found green and 
dirty; the lamps should then be well cleaned with 
hot water, and refilled. The oil that has been taken 
out will do very well for servants' lights ; the maty 
must have one lanthom, at least, and one should 
be allowed in the stable, so that the carriage can be 
put in without endangering its safety against the 
sides of the coach-house. The cook-room also requires 
a small quantity of oil. American wall-shades, or 
reflectors, are much used up country. Gingely oil 
is the best for these, or pure lard, which can be 
bought under the unpleasant name of ''pig*s fiEtt" 
in some stations; it is melted down at home, and 
when properly done it is perfectly clear, and bums 
with no smell; it is also very cheap, eight or nine 
bottles for a rupee. When oil is thick and muddy 
it can be cleared by mixing it well with a handful 
of salt, and allowing it to stand. 

Salt is always bought in its pristine impurity; 
it is the most disgusting looking stuff possible until 
prepared by boiling it down and then clearing it with 
white of egg. When dry it is pounded for use. 

5— a 
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Bottles wcJl stoppered^ or small tins, should be kept 
for salt, pepper, and ^ices, or they will be tied in 
old ngs hj ibe boys, and finalty disappear myste- 
rionsly. A locked-np box is necessary for tea and 
eoflee, sogar, &e. ; wax pnt round the eorers of the 
tins win prerent ants getting in. Coffee, after it is 
roasted, will double itself in grinding — a fiurt steadily 
denied by all senrants. It is giren oat green, but 
requires a good deal of cleaning prerions to roasting, 
after which it should be measured or weighed. 
Flannel bags with a small bamboo hoop round the 
mouth should be allowed to strain eoffise, or the 
serrants will take dusters or table-napkins, possibly 
other articles — vide a well-known InMm anec- 
dote: — 

Boy, how are master's socks so dirty? " 
I take, make e' strain eoffee." 

" What, you dirfy wretch, for coffee ? " 

" Tes, missis ; but nerer take master's clean e* 
sock. Master done use, then I take." 

Cheese dries yery quickly; it requires a fresh 
plantain leaf to be wrapped round it daily, or a 
paste of flour and water eyery few days, unless it 
is kept in a dish with a coyer made on purpose. 

Cold salt meat must be kept in a similar manner ; 
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when this gets dry it makes excellent potted meat, 
or can be grated. 

If there is any danger of fresh meat spoiling, it 
should be sprinkled with pepper and ginger, and a 
few pieces of charcoal put over it, and then hung in 
the wind. A cloth wetted in strong brine and 
wrapped round it is supposed to preserve it. 

Flies are as troublesome as ants, and very diffi- 
cult to get rid of. Wire gauze meat-safes to hang 
in a verandah are the best safeguards. A common 
safe can always be lined with mosquito net, and the 
legs must either be put into tins or chatties of water, 
or a stone pedestal with a channel full of water, or 
else have an oiled rag round them; but this is not 
a nice plan. 

Water always requires a filter, and a very simple 
one answers. It consists of three large chatties 
placed one over the other in a triangular frame of 
bamboo or wood. In the upper ^chatty there is a 
quantity of gravel and charcoal placed, with holes 
pierced in the bottom for the water to run into the 
second, in which there is also some sand and little 
morsels of sponge in the holes. Each chatty should 
have a pierced cover to exclude dust and insects. 
After the water is filtered, it must be kept in goglets 
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or koosahs. The white Bussorah goglets are the 
best, and when clogged can be partially restored by 
boiling in hot water ; but the common red ones will 
do equally, well when new and porous. 

The earthenware of which chatties are made can 
be formed into various useful things ; covers for 
meat, butter-coolers, bread-pans, &c. It keeps things 
fresh and cool if damped and placed in the wind. 
There are many ways of cooling liquor. 

Saltpetre is excellent, but very expensive and 
troublesome. During the prevalence of hot winds 
a "swing" is perhaps the best. It consists of a 
frame hung between two posts, in which the bottles 
are placed, and covered with a wet cloth and kept 
moving. A small rack with a tin trough for water 
answers very well. The bottles must have covers 
made of any coarse stuff, sufficiently long to reach 
and imbibe the water; and, of course, the frame 
must stand in the wind. If bottles are put into a 
large chatty of water, or covered with wet straw and 
kept in the wind, they will be cooled very tolerably. 

Beer cooled with ice and not used, must be 
allowed some time to recover, as it is spoiled for 
immediate drinking. 

Beer must never be placed on chunam, but on 
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wooden shelves, or else packed in dry grass in 
boxes. 

Ice must be kept in a box or basket. The former 
should have double sides and bottoms, the inner ones 
of zinc, perforated at the bottom ; and between the 
wood and zinc should be a layer of charcoal. The 
ice itself must be kept in paddy husks and a cumbly. 
An ice basket is padded very thickly with quilfed 
cotton under cumbly. 

All supplies kept in the house should be registered 
in a book, as well as everything in the way of liquor ; 
poultry, kitchen utensils, &c., require to be counted 
frequently, or they are supposed to take to them- 
selves wings in an unpleasantly literal sense. 

The x5ook requires a table, a piece of board to 
chop meat upon, a large chopper for wood, a smaller 
one for meat, a couple of knives and spoons, a couple 
of ladles made of the shell of the palmyra nut, and 
a rice strainer of bamboo, like the cover of a basket. 
Also a couple of bamboo shovels, and fans to blow 
up the fire, and some small brooms for sweeping; 
these things cost the merest trifle, and are often 
renewed. In the way of cooking utensils, a set of 
copper pans, which must he tinned or calyed at least 
once a months are always given up country; in 
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Madras, chatties are used almost entirely; in all 
places the cook is allowed a good many of these for 
holding water, and boiling cnrry and rice and vege- 
tables. A few saucepans and stewpans of enamelled 
ware are necessary for the nicer cooking; also a 
kettle, gridiron, and frying-pan. All enamelled 
things must be looked to constantly, or the cook 
will crack off the lining by potting them empty on 
the fire. If any grease is allowed to cool in them, 
it must never be scraped off, but a Uttle water put 
in and boiled up, which floats the oily particles to 
the surface. 

Boasting is done on a spit with small dogs or 
legs, and turned by hand. 

Baking in a chatty with short legs and a cover 
with a ledge ; fire is put above and below, and it 
answers admirably. 

A mortar and long pestle for pounding rice, and 
u stone and roller for grinding cuny stuff upon, 
ought to be found in every cook-room when a house 
is hired ; where these are not provided by the land- 
lord, they must be procured by the tenant, as well 
as the ohuckie or mill used up country to break the 
horse's grain. 

A paste or biscuit board must never, under any 
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circmnstances, be allowed to enter the cook-room ; a 
native cannot resist the temptation of chopping np 
meat, onions, and garlic npon it, although he may 
have been boontifally provided with boards for these 
purposes. No servants should ever be permitted to 
chew betel or paun except in their godowns, or to 
eat garlic or put it in their food, as this makes them 
positively unapproachable. If servants or ayahs are 
spitefally disposed, they will sometimes chew assafoe- 
tida or garlic in order to annoy their master and 
mistress, or to be sent away from their work till they 
are bearable again. 

Weights and measures differ a great deal in dif- 
ferent stations. A seer is supposed to be 2 lbs., 
a viss 8 lbs., and a maund 25 lbs.; but in some 
places a maund is 80 lbs. 

A seer of milk is about a quart. 

A put, or ball of butter, from 2 to 8 ounces. 

A cup of butter (in Madras) 

A pullah, a dry grain measure, is 120 to 126 seers. 

A maund of oil, 16 full bottles. 

Meal, curry stuff, ghee, sugar, charcoal, vegetables, 
ropes, brass and copper utensils (sometimes charpoy- 
tapes), are sold by the seer. 

Eggs by the pice or dub, or so many for an anna. 
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Fish bj the seer generally, except seir fish, which 
is sold by the inch. 

Dry grass or hay by the 100 or 1000 pnllahs. 
A pnllah, in this case, means a bnndle which can be 
grasped by the hand, and yaries extremely. 

Firewood can be bonght in cart-loads, or in 
bundles. 

GoTemment money is in silver coins. Rupees, 
half and quarter mpees, and 2 anna pieces; the 
copper coins are annas, half and quarter annas. 
There are 16 annas in a rupee, and 12 pie in an anna. 

In the Hyderabad country there are all sorts of 
strange coins current; Hallie sicca and Soogoor 
rupees, and every variety of small change. 

Pay is given to Government servants in Halfie 
sicca rupees : purchases are made in Soogoors, except 
auction and commission sales; there is 10 per cent, 
difference at all times between these two rupees; 
the exchange with Government money varies, and 
the number of copper dubs to a rupee differs almost 
daily, running from 64 to 69 in a H. S. B. 

A few words on the difference of housekeeping on 
the Neilgherries may be acceptable : these hills are 
now the sanatarinm for all three Presidencies, and 
sometimes inconveniently crowded with visitors. 
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Every Tuesday a large market is held, when pro- 
visions of all sorts are cheaper than on ordinary days, 
and when supplies of every description for the week 
should be laid in. This includes vegetables, which, 
however, can be procured daily by sending to the 
market gardens. 

Wood can be bought by the bundle, or dandy 
load, and should be stored in a godown (together 
with peat, as they are usually mixed for fires in the 
house), and it is more economical to give it out from 
a store than to allow the servants to buy it day 
by day. 

Chatties are very bad and extremely dear, and 
every one going to the hills should take a full set 
of deckshaws and a large metal boiler for grain. 

Meat can be hung for several days. Mutton is 
usually considered to be in perfection on the fourth 
day, but will keep longer. 

Fowls should be killed two days before they are 
required, as they will be tender in that time. 

The butchers bring beef and mutton to the door 
about twice a week, and fresh pork and sausages can 
be had occasionally from the ham and bacon factors, 
but poultry must be laid in at the weekly market and 
fattened for use. 
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The following articles ore osnally procured on 
that day : — Chuin, rice, bedstraw, eggs, poultry, oil, 
Halt, cocoa-nnta and carry stnff, potatoes and rege- 
tables. 

The wood, in bondlea, is carried abont for sale by 
the bnrghers/' a tribe of hill men — and in bandies 
can be had through some of the merchants. 

Honses on the Neilgherries are let famished, bat 
tenants are expected to provide their own blankets, 
and in many cases bedding also, as well as crockeiy. 

Servants bronght up from the plains are ahrays 
given warm clothing, and a natire blanket or cambly. 
Those engaged on the hills will ask for these also, 
bat are not entitled to them of ri^t. 

It is hardly possible to procare a req>eetaUe 
servant there, so people shonld take their own, vrith 
the exception of saomketehes, dhobie, and outside 
domestics. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

STABLE. 

India is probably the only country in the world in 
which the management of the stable falls as a matter 
of course to the lady of the house. Gentlemen are 
so much occupied with their professions that they 
seldom care to trouble themselves with these arrange- 
ments, nor, indeed, have they often the time to do 
so. There are several kinds of horses, each valuable 
for different qualities. Australian and Gape for 
carriage horses, Arabs for riding, Persian and Pegu 
ponies for both purposes. Each horse has a groom, 
called a " ghorawallah," or syce," to take charge 
of him, and a grass-cutter to bring in the bundle 
of grass he eats daily. These people require the 
most constant supervision; the food must be given 
to them diy, and measured a second time when 
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cooked, or they will inTariablj cheat the aninud, 
and unless the grass (which ooght to be a peculiar 
sort, with creeping roots, called hniyali,) is examined 
daily, the grass-cntter is sure to bring it coarse and 
bad, which giyes the horse a staring coat ; 80 lbs. 
of the best grass is about sufficient, but as it is 
always brought in wet, and tied in a bundle with 
ropes, as much again must be allowed for water, Ac., 
in weighing it. It should be brought in erery evening, 
and allowed to dry for twenty-four hours before being 
giyen to the horse. 

Straw, or dry grass, like hay, is given for bedding, 
and up country it is not unusual to give a luHBe dry 
grass in addition to the green, or to give half and 
hal^ keeping, perhaps, two grass-cutters to three 
horses. 

Gnin, a sort of vetch or pea, is the usual food. 
There are two sorts — cooltee, like a very small bean^ 
which is called Madras grain, and chuma, like a 
pea, Bengal grain. Cooltee is always boiledy and 
rather more than doubles itself in the process* Four 
dry seers (a measure which should weigh two pounds), 
is a fiur aUowanee for an ordinary horse in li^tt 
work, and should be given in three feeds. Boosa, 
or wheat bran, should be mixed with it: two seers 
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daily, by measure, not weight, are enough, and if 
the water in which the cooltee is boiled is added to 
this, it affords extra nourishment. If a horse is 
much worked, a seer of chxmia daily in addition does 
him more good than a larger proportion of cooltee. 
Up-country chuma is used almost entirely. It is 
prepared by partially breaking it in a grinding stone, 
and soaking it in water : three and a half seers a 
day is an ample allowance. A horse should be fed 
as much as possible at regular hours, and if, at any 
time, it is necessary to diminish his feed, it should 
be done by lessening the amount given at each time, 
and not by doing away with his midday repast, as 
it makes him fret. Neither cooltee nor chxmia is 
fiEtttening ; it is the grass which puts flesh on him, 
and there are many changes of diet which improve 
an animal out of condition. There is a large, very 
flat seed called "Plas popram," which the natives 
use as a tonic and vermifuge, and which is magical 
with horses. It should be ground into a fine powder, 
and one tablespoonful mixed with three of jaggree, 
or coarse sugar; this, put into a handful of grain, 
or made up into balls, and given fasting every 
morning, will improve a thin or sickly horse beyond 
belief. Every few days it should be stopped and 
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given again in two or three more. A bundle of 
lucerne daily, or a handful of carrots, is good for 
their coats, and for actually fattening there is nothing 
better than boiled juwarree, the seed of cholum, a 
tall species of millet; three seers of this and one 
and a half of chuma a day will speedily cover the 
ribs of any horse that is only out of condition, and 
not really ill. 

Sick horses are often fed on boiled rice, curds, 
and onions, mixed in proper proportions — a mess 
known to ghorawallahs as Ty^khana.** Pepper in 
the wet season is often put into their grain, and a 
little salt is always a good addition. 

It is a common practice to put long ropes, called 
heel-ropes,'* on a horse during the whole twenty- 
four hours, but unless he rubs himself, it is better 
to keep a bar of wood across the stall, and let him 
be there as in a loose box, but the partitions between 
the stalls should be high enough to prevent him 
fighting with his neighbours. 

Horse-cloths or jhools are not needed during the 
heat of the day, but only at night. To be thoroughly 
well set up in this respect, each horse should have 
three — a woollen one for the wet and cold seasons, 
a cotton one for the hot weather, and a small light 
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one, nicely bound with coloured tape, and initials 
on the side, for the ghorawallah to carry and throw 
over the saddle while his master is paying visits, and 
so on. But the jhools not in use must be kept to 
put over the saddlery in the harness-room, or the 
ghorawallahs will sleep on them, and, indeed, they 
are often caught stealing the rugs ofif the horses in 
the cold weather for their private use. 

Each horse must further have a headstall with 
a fringe of either cotton rope or leather to keep the 
flies away from his eyes, and a watering bridle and 
head-ropes to tie him while being cleaned. Some 
people always muzzle their horses at these times, 
and it is a good precaution, for many Arabs are thin- 
skinned and ticklish, and bite furiously, though not 
dways from vice. The ghorawallah should rub the 
legs of the horse while he eats his grain, and hand- 
rub him well twice a day, as well as currycomb 
him. A brush keeps the mane and tail better than 
a comb, which, if roughly used, pulls out the hair. 
To make them very fine and thick, cocoa-nut milk 
used daily is excellent, sometimes cocoa-nut oil is 
used, but it has an unpleasant smell. Country soap 
is given to wash their feet and legs, and white horses 
require a little blue to improve their colour. 

6 
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The tohrah or grain bag is generally made of 
gunny ; leather ones wear well, bat are apt to 
chafe the nose, as their edges get hard directly. 
It is a better plan to have a small trough on 1^;8 
to give the grain in, as there are no fixed mangers 
in India. A couple of buckets will be required to 
hold drinJdng water, and the best are enamelled 
iron. 

The stables should be well yentilated, though 
not with a cold wind blowing directly on the horse, 
and a yerandah or pendant is absolutely necessary, 
as most of the stables in India are either yery 
dark or else glaring with whitewash; it is rare to 
meet with a horse that does not shy; the stable 
walls should be washed oyer inside with a pale grey 
wash, made by putting a yery small quantity of 
indigo into the chunam. 

For cleaning saddlery in general, there is no- 
thing better than bread and milk, but this necesm- 
tates the process being carried on under the mis- 
tress's eye. To soften reins or any hard leather, 
good yellow or Windsor soap and milk is a. first- 
rate thxDg; cocoa-nut oil is giyen out occasionally 
for the carriage and harness. 

Eyery saddle should haye a piece of felt or mnn- 
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dab shaped to fit under it, and neatly bound; the 
native felt costs very little, but the English wears 
far better. It answers well never to be without a 
mundah, as it keeps the stuffing of the saddle clean and 
free from moths, and, moreover, prevents saddle galls. 

Carriage cushions, harness, and saddlery should, 
if possible, be kept in a room in-doors, as rats are 
very destructive in out-bouses, as well as other 
Indian pests, cockroaches, and white ants. 

A couple of towels are allowed for each horse 
and saddle, and where there is a good deal of 
brass oi* plated- work abdut the harness, a chamois 
leather should be given. 

The- niative farriers or nahlbunds at-e a very care- 
less set of men, and it is rare to m'^ei oHe who 
knows how to pare the hoof properly before putting 
on the shoe, and the consequence is many a stumble 
— ^indeed, broken knees often ensue. 

In large stations the farriers belonging to the 
European cavalry and artillery are glad to shoe 
officers' horses, and it is often better to send them 
to the lines than have then! ill-shod by- a native, 
or else have the trouble of standing over him' for 
an hour to superintend the process. 

A set of shoes ought to last a month. 

6^2 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

TRAVELLING. 

Neab the Presidency towns a certain distance can 
be travelled by railroad; all heavy baggage should 
be sent on in advance by the goods-train, as very 
little is allowed free to each passenger, and the 
rates by passenger trains are very high indeed. The 
refrd^bment-rooms are proverbially bad, and it is 
rare to get even good water, so provision shoold 
be made for creature comforts. The railway car- 
riages are much like those at home. Near Bombay 
there are one or two ghauts where passengers have 
to get out, and rejoin the train at the top. Palkees 
and gharies are supposed to be provided by the 
company, but, even when tickets are secured for 
these, it is not an uncommon thing to find them 
not forthcoming. When the railway is completed, 
these uncomfortable arrangements will cease. 
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On the Grand Trunk Roads horse and bullock 
dawks can be laid; the animals are changed every 
five or six miles, and it is possible to travel 
day and night. A light luggage cart can also be 
had with dawk bullocks, as very little can be put 
into the ghary. 

The dawk bungalows differ considerably ; some 
of them are well furnished, and provided with all 
necessaries in the shape of bed and table linen, 
crockery, plate, &c. ; at these a fee of one rupee a 
day is charged ; in some instances, one ^rupee a 
day for each room occupied ; in others, one rupee 
a day for each member of the party. Butlers, 
messmen, or sepoys are engaged by Government, 
and are allowed to provide meals at so much for 
a breakfast or dinner, or so much for tea, coffee, 
curry, and rice, &c. ; where time is an object 
people generally order what they want from these 
men ; but the charges (though sanctioned by 
the district engineers) are so exorbitant that in 
travelling quietly stage by stage, it is an immense 
economy to purchase provisions, and have them 
cooked by one's own servants. The bungalow peon 
is obliged to render every assistance in procuring 
supplies of fowls, meat, grain, and fodder, &c. 
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A waiemuui and sweeper are also attached to 
the bungalow, and receiye a small gratuity from all 
trarellers employing them. 

In some parts of the Madras Presidency, as well 
as in the Nizam's territory and the Mysore districts, 
no fees are paid for the use of the bm^^ows, but in 
no qase are^travellers alloiwed to occapy them beyond 
a certain time to the exclusion of others. 

In marching slowly from one station to another, 
particularly where children are of the party, it answers 
to buy a bullock coach, with or without bullocks ; if 
|uoney and not time is an object, these can generally 
be hired from village to Tillage for an incredibly 
small sum, and if a ''Takut" has been provided 
there will be no difficulty in procuring them. This 
is a stamped paper given by the Commissariat or 
Police officer at the station people are leaving, en- 
joining the Eotwal patell, or head man in each 
village, to afford all the aid in his power in procuring 
cattle, provisions, &c. 

If bullocks are bought it ivill not be possible to 
do more than one stage of about twenty miles daily, 
unless occasional assistance is given in hiring so as 
to rest them. 

It is more comfortable to march slowly, as the 
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l^ggAge bandies and servants can easily keep up with 
the party. 

Biding is undoubtedly the most agreeable means 
of locomotion, but a lady cannot for a constancy do 
more than a stage a day. Horses, if well fed and 
attended to, seldom fall off in condition during a 
march, though they may not have such fine coats as 
when in cantonment. 

Palankeen trayelling is almost exploded, as it is 
hardly possible in many districts to lay a dawk with 
bearers, and if the same set are taken all the 
Way, it is rather slow. There is a great knack in 
packing a palankeen; if too light it vibrates most 
disagreeably; if too heavy the bearers will change 
every minute^ and if badly balanced it will be 
all on one side; this can only be learnt bv 
practice. 

A bullock coach, when used on a march, has a 
board put across the centre so as to make a plane 
surface, and cushions are laid on this so that the 
traveller can lie down ; the luggage goes underneath ; 
th^e should be a net at the top for light things, and 
four leather cases at the comers for bottles, with 
straps or pockets at the side. The springs should be 
bound with strips of raw hide, which strengthens 
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them considerably, and the wheels should be well 
greased before starting. 

Country carts can be done up for marching when 
no others are to be had, by patting in a quantity of 
small twigs at the bottom to act as springs, and a 
mattress over them : there must be a thick mat oyer 
the top and a curtain at each end. 

When marching with a regiment tents are re- 
quired: these are expensiye articles; the best are 
made at Jubbulpore. A first-rate one will cost about 
400 rupees. A fiEunily cannot be comfortable with 
less than a double-poled one, and another to send on 
in advance, besides a rowtee for servants. The large 
tent should be carried on camels, and an extra ridge- 
pole provided, as, if one gives way, and there is none 
to replace it, the tent is useless. The bazaar accom- 
panies the regiment, and bread, meat, milk, butter, 
&c., are delivered daily with as much regularity as in 
cantonment: this simplifies domestic arrangements 
considerably. 

The bugles sound early in the mornings and there 
is only half an hour allowed for the start, so that 
ever^-thing has to be arranged with a view to speedy 
departure. The bandies, and small tent, should be 
sent on the previous afternoon, leaving out only the 
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actual necessaries, which can he packed in a couple x>f 
cowrie boxes and carried by a cooly, and the bedding, 
chairs, and table, which will be only one cart-load. 
Before going to bed everything should be put into the 
cowrie boxes except the teapot, kettle, and cups, 
which can be packed up in a moment ; the tent-pegs 
are loosened at the first bugle, so that the tent may 
be struck before the second sounds ; it is an object 
not to be left to the last, as the dust, noise, and 
confusion created by the camp-followers are quite 
indescribable. 

Tent-pegs should be frequently counted, as they 
get stolen and burnt; half the number should be 
iron ones, so that the tent may be pitched properly 
in any kind of soil. 

A great many preparations are required for a long 
march when undertaken alone, as provisions of various 
sorts have to be taken. The only things one can 
always depend upon procuring are milk, eggs, kids 
or fowls, onions and chillies. A square tin box with 
canisters should be got ready to contain tea, cofifee, 
sugar, and biscuits ; other tins should be fiUed with 
pepper, salt, ginger-bread nuts, sago, arrowroot, &c. 
Bags with table rice, fine flour and potatoes ; jars 
or bottles with curry powder, jam, pickles, chutney, 
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and sauce. A little can is the best thing to hold 
lamp-oil. A good supply of candles should be laid 
in, as well as a few tins of preserved provisions, 
such as jullienne and mock turtle soup, Hogarth's 
essence of beef, peas and carrots. At some seasons 
no vegetables are to be procured ; at' others, bringalls 
and carrots in abundance. 

A tin of bacon is a most useful thing ; and at 
first starting a piece of salt or spiced beef should be 
taken, seme tongues and plenty of bread. Busks 
can be made to supply the place of bread, by cutting 
loaves in slices and baking them hard. Potato-cakes 
are another good substitute, and a peculiar sort of 
yam or manisB with fibrous roots, which is to be 
had in most villages, can be used instead of potatoes, 
if well boiled or roasted. 

A rich cake keeps for any length of time, and 
so will a good plum-pudding, if boiled in a round tin 
with a cover, and kept in this. It can be sliced and 
fried. 

As eggs and milk are always to be had, puddings 
can be made very easily for children; and even by 
the side of the road there is no difficulty in baking 
them. Light a smalt fire, and when the ground is 
hot sweep it ofi*, put the dish (tin or enamelled vmre) 
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on it with a couple of sticks under it to raise it 
slightly; have the brass basin, which no traveller 
is without, well scoured, turn it over the pudding, 
and coyer with hot embers. 

Charcoal can be made very easily by throwing 
water on lighted wood when it is red. 

Where children are of the party, everything neces- 
sary for their congee must be taken; if wanted on 
the road for an infant, the bottle in which it is 
kept must be filled up to the cork, so as not to 
allow any space for shaking, and it will not then 
turn sour. 

A baby should have a woollen cloak with a hood 
on it, as bullock coaches are very draughty ; and all 
very little children find hoods comfortable. Boys 
can wear Scotch caps. As marching generally takes 
place in the cold weather, and early in the day, a 
certain amount of warm clothing is required ; gaiters 
^nd flannel drawers in particular for children. They 
always sleep so well in a ghary that night travelling 
with a family answers ; the little things can then have 
their baths and regular meals during the day. 

There is a cooking machine (the invention of 
Colonel Haly, of H.M.'s 108th B^., to be heard of 
at Hibbert's, Pall Mall) which is perfectly invaluable 
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on a march. It consists of two oval block tins, one 
containing, the other covering, the lamp and various 
saucepans, kettle, &c., which belong to it, and which 
can be all put in operation at once, either with oil, 
spirit, or a fire. A trayeller is independent of even 
a kettle with this, as it will cook an excellent meal 
of several dishes, and boil water or soup for six or 
eight people at least. One will cost about 4Z., and 
only requires to be known to be appreciated. A 
cowrie coolie can carry it with the light burning, so 
as to cook en route. 

Gofiee for a journey can be boiled and bottled ; 
it should be made strong enough to drink with half 
milk, and run through a funnel; it will clear and 
improve by keeping, and is fer superior to essence 
of coffee. Chocolate and cocoa pastes are useful. 

Ladies who ride should have their habits made 
with the old'&shioned basque, and good pockets, 
and the skirts with loops and strings to tie up suffi- 
ciently short for walking; they should also have a 
short veil of blue barege (gauze is of no use) to keep 
off the sun and glare. 

Oentlemen generally prefer flannel shirts, and 
suits of dark-coloured corduroy or sutringee, as there 
is often game to be had ; where there is a scarcity 
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of provisions doves and parrots will be found eatable, 
if skinned, and they are always to be found in flocks 
on every road. 

To economize space, clothes can be folded in a 
sheet, and put into a case so as to act as a j^illow. 

There are rattan baskets or boxes made with 
divisions for bottles. 

Porter is a good thing to take on a march, as a 
less quantity will suffice. 

On halting days — which should be undoubtedly 
every Sunday, if practicable — palankeen bearers, 
bandy men, and servants in general will ask for 
a sheep ; as this is not a very expensive luxury, 
it is as well to give it occasionally, as they work 
better for any indulgence. 

Indeed, I have long been of opinion that, in- 
stead of giving extra pay while marching, it would 
be far better to provide every servant with one 
good hot meal of curry and rice daily, and a cup 
of weak coffee or pepper-water, or congee, before 
starting. This would be a startling innovation, but 
I feel sure it would answer. I once marched about 
1,000 miles alone with three very young children, 
all in delicate health. I had only one ayah, to 
whom I gave no extra pay, but tea or coffee every 
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morning, and dinner when I had mine, and some 
comforts in the way of warm clothing. She was 
never sick or weary for a day, nor absent for an 
hour, and worked with zeal and energy beyond all 
praise. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

REARING CHILDREN. 

In many respects, India is a more healthy country 
for very young children than England. How rarely 
is there an instance of bronchitis, croup, or any 
lung disease, and how slight in general are the 
infantine disorders of measles and hooping-cough. 
Of course these remarks do not apply to the chil- 
dren of European soldiers, among whom, from 
many causes, the mortality is fearful; but among 
the upper classes, where there is no exposure to 
the sun, and proper food and accommodation, I 
fancy the deaths are in a smaller ratio ihm at 
home. 

Ayahs are, as a rule, very fond of babies, and 
gentle and patient with them to a degree which 
would astonish the rough and ready English nurse- 
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maids. Almost all infimts in India are brought up 
by amahs, or native wet nurses, and these are rery 
expensiye luxories, as they are fed, clothed, and 
highly paid; there is a regular diet provided for 
them. This consists of about a pint of weak tea, 
well sweetened with juggree, early in the morning; 
the same at break&st, with either half a dozen rice 
cakes, called ''appahs," or a small loaf of bread. 
At dinner one pound (half a seer) of boiled rice, with 
a meat and vegetable curry, and congee or rice-water 
to drink ; the same quantity of rice at night with a 
fish curry, varied by mulligataAvny, pepper-water, and 
fried meat or fish. Inland, fish is not always to be 
had, but when procurable is particularly wholesome 
for an amah. She will sometimes wish for more 
chillies and hot spices than are desirable, and some 
ladies have a strong prejudice against tamarinds and 
cocoa-nut in the amah's curry ; but I have had much 
experience, and have always found that ordinary 
curries, made with proper meat and vegetables and 
all concomitants, have never failed to agree with and 
satisfy the amah as well as the infant. Should her 
milk slightly diminish after several months' nursing, 
a basin of sago congee, given between her dinner 
and supper, will almost always produce a sufficient 
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supply; if left to herself she is certain to devonr 
cloves of garlic, which the natives consider a specific 
in such cases. 

She will expect a warm bath, with soap-nuts, 
and oil for her hair at least once a week, and she 
should be made as far as possible to assist in light 
work, carrying the baby out of doors, playing with 
older children, <S^., or the easy life and good feeding 
combined will be sure to disagree with her, and 
possibly stop the full flow of milk which the native 
women nearly always have. 

Every amah should be examined by a doctor 
before engaging her, and care should be taken that 
her own child is taken away by her friends, or she is 
apt to nurse it by stealth ; she should also be pre- 
vented from giving her foster-child milk every hour 
or so, as they all will, if left to their own devices. 
The in&nt should be given a drink from a feeding- 
bottle once a day from its birth, or there will be 
endless trouble in weaning it* The bottle tops, 
whether the patent india-rubber nipples, or simple 
chamois-leather ones, should be kept in a glass of 
water; and the bottle itself carefully washed every 
time it is used, as the least sourness is apt to dis- 
order the child's bowels. At five or six months old 

7 
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one regular meal Bhonld be given from the bottle 
(before this time a few spoonsful to form the habit 
of sacking from it is sufficient), and this may be 
composed of either milk and water, or thin congee 
made of sago, arrowroot, barley, or rolong. 

At nine or ten months broth is generally given, 
at first twice or three times a week, and afterwards 
daily. It should be very carefully made, and strained 
from every particle of fat. 

Unless under very peculiar circumstances a child 
should be weaned at a year old, and very shortly after 
it will begin to take simple puddings; as the teeth 
gradually appear the diet may be increased to soup, 
eggs, minced meat, &c. 

Little girls can be brought up by hand, but boys 
are &r more delicate. For the first few weeks a baby 
should be given milk and water only; goat's milk, 
quite fresh, with half water and fine sugar : where 
this disagrees, as it does with some children, inva- 
riably producing diarrhoea, cow's milk scalded and 
the cream skimmed off", given in the same way, 
answers admirably, and so does asses' milk in some 
cases. There are so many sorts of congee that a 
mother can generally regulate an infimt's food so as 
to avoid the necessity of giving it medicine ; clearly 
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boiled sago, or pearl barley, dried, ground, and made 
into thin gruel, well strained, acts as a laxative, and 
arrowroot, rolong, and baked or boiled flour, are 
binding. A receipt for this latter will be given here- 
after. I have found it check the most obstinate 
diarrhoea in an infiEuit of nine or ten months old« 
Bread and milk, or rusks, with soojee (porridge made 
of rolong), with a slice of bread and butter and an 
egg, is a good breakfast for older children, and 
treacle, or rather the syrup made from jaggree, 
which is an excellent imitation, is a wholesome sub- 
stitute for butter. Sweet tyre, or curds, is cooling 
in the hot weather. 

For little things from twt) and a half to five years 
of age there can be nothing better than good broth 
and cutlets, or mince, with plain roast meat and 
fowls as a change, and plenty of bread, provided it 
is sweet and well baked. There are many simple 
puddings which they appreciate, and plantains and 
oranges should not be denied them — mangoes and 
grapes are considered unwholesome. Many doctors 
highly disapprove of curry and mulligatawny for 
children, but I have known them refuse everything 
else for these dishes, and have myself given mulli- 
gatawny, made simply and not too hot, quite as 

7—2 
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often as plain broth. There can be no doubt that 
well-boiled rice is both wholesome and nourishing, 
and many children prefer it with sugar or jam to 
any sort of pudding. 

Vegetables are not always easy to supply ; potatoes 
cannot be depended upon, and even when good, should 
be given to them mashed; carrots, Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, and other nice kinds, only come in at certain 
seasons ; but as isx as possible a due proportion of 
fruit and vegetables or fresh jam should be daily 
given. 

They should rise early, and sally forth for the 
fresh morning breezes after a cup of bread and milk. 
On their return, before the sun is hot, bathe and 
dress, then breakfast. A sleep from twelve to two 
before their dinner is very important; it refreshes 
them, and prevents their growing peevish in the heat 
of the day. It is as well for them to be undressed, 
and their cots (which should have coir or hair, not 
cotton mattresses) can be covered with a nice mat, 
for the sake of coolness in the hot weather. From 
half-past five till dark they can go out, then have 
their supper and go to bed. 

I am very averse to bathing a very young child 
in cold water; the chill should be taken off for it 
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until it is some months old, when a cold bath is 
wholesome and inyigorating. When children are 
bathed a second time, it is sometimes done before 
they go out for their evening walk, but I prefer it 
for them just as they go to bed. 

Green gram (a small pea or vetch), pounded and 
sifiied, is used to wash their hair, also a preparation 
of cocoa-nut, scraped and macerated in water to form 
a milk-like fluid; this, and eggs well beaten, are 
far preferable to the chikoi or soap-nut. A powder 
(the receipt for which will be found in its proper 
place) is excellent to use instead of soap ; it should 
be made into a thin paste with water, rubbed over 
the body, and washed oflf with plentiful douches of 
water. It is very cooling and softening, and prevents, 
to a certain extent, the irritation of prickly heat, 
from which these little creatures suffer so sadly. 
There is no actual cure for it : violet powder, well 
dusted on, is an alleviation, but sandal-wood powder, 
which ayahs recommend, should never be allowed, 
as it would tend to check it, and it is dangerous to 
send it in. 

The doctors differ, so who shall venture to agree 
on the knotty point of flannels? For infants, the 
best and ordinary style of dress is a thin band of 
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double jaconet, with two or three rows of bobbin run 
in, to replace the cumbrous English " swathe " (this 
can be left oflf at six weeks old), a small fine shirt, 
a fine gauze flannel, made in one piece, the folds 
forming the body, bound with narrow ribbon, a thin 
calico or jaconet petticoat, and a muslin robe, or 
else a firock of some thicker materiial, dispensing 
entirely with the petticoat. Everything should be 
made entirely open behind, and the length should 
never be more than "three-quarters." Babies are 
short-coated generally in India at about three or 
four months old. They are carried about on a 
quilted cloth, or goodree, made of one thickness, of 
a country material called dungaree, between American 
drill or thick calico. One dozen large ones, to lay 
in the cot, and three or four dozen small, for the 
child to be carried on, are enough. During the hot 
weather there is no necessity for it to wear socks, 
but when teething, or in the monsoon and cold season, 
knitted. ones are used as at home. As soon as a 
baby can crawl it should have soft shoes, as the mats 
are apt to cut its feet. 

For children able to walk, I have found the best 
style of dress to be a loosely fitting body made of 
twilled calico or drill to fasten drawers on to, with 
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a flannel petticoat and body, under a calico petticoat 
and frock. 

For little boys, knickerbocker suits of drill piqufe, 
or coloured flannel, according to the season, made 
with a blouse at first, and afterwards progressing to 
jacket and waistcoat. The natives make little com- 
mon shoes very cheaply, but they never look nice 
nor wear well. 

It answers to have a skin of patent leather or 
morocco to give the shoemaker, who should cut it 
out under strict supervision. This made up with 
proper binding, and from a good English pattern, 
proves satisfactory. A skin costs from four to seven 
rupees, and makes a good many pairs ; for the house 
strong brown holland or drill boots are cool and 
neat. 

Children invariably throw off all coverings during 
the night, and I have frequently heard medical men 
advise their sleeping in a garment like a loose body 
and trousers combined, made of flannel, which pre- 
vents their getting a chill when the cool breeze sets 
in, in the early morning, or in the hot season when 
the punkah coolies set to work vigorously after a 
temporary suspension of their energies. Children 
are far less subject tp colds in India than at home, 
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and the most general complaints are fever, diarrhoea, 
and boils. In the former, when there is no internal 
distorbance, and where aerated fluids are thought 
objectionable, the child will gladly drink weak 
lemonade, cold water merely acidolated with lime- 
juice, and slightly sweetened. When ice can be 
procured, it is of great service both in fever and 
teething, and warm hip baths, taking care the upper 
part of the body is not exposed, will be found most 
soothing, and these are invaluable in allaying the 
sleeplessness so often caused by teething. 

In diarrhoBa, a flannel band should be kept over 
the stomach, and warm clothing adopted — for very 
young children all animal food, and for elder ones, 
all in a solid form, should be left off— the milk 
boiled, and arrowroot or baked flour given with it. 
Toast and water, or very thin arrowroot, is better 
than plain cold water, where the child constantly 
craves for drink. 

They are thirsty little souls at all times, and 
when well, there is no necessity to restrain them 
where pure water is concerned. 

For that most troublesome affection — ^boils, a 
plaister, composed of yellow soap and brown sugar, 
spread on a bit of soft leather, will be better than 
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a poultice. In no case should bread poultices be 
applied ; if any, one made of coarsely pounded rice, 
well-boiled, and beaten to a paste. Fomentations of 
hot water are sometimes found to ease the pain better 
than anything. 

Except in cases of direst necessity, all strong 
medicine should be avoided like poison. The most 
simple remedies are the best ; where so much can 
be done with diet^ clothing, bathing, and change of 
air, it is sad to see infiGuits swallowing powders and 
mixtures before these domestic medicines have been 
fully tried. 

Where it is necessary to give castor oil, and the 
stomach instantly rejects it, I have found that it 
could be taken if well mixed with the beaten yolk 
of an egg, a spoonful of water or milk, a little sugar 
and lime-juice, or a drop of any flavouring essence. 

For delicate children, with fickle appetites, the 
stimulus of a wine-glass of pale ale or sherry and 
water will sometimes be found beneficial, and in cases 
of great depression of the system a small quantity of 
really good port wine. I believe, too, that cod-liver 
oil, which is actually food, not medicine, is often of 
infinite use, and I have the greatest faith in highly 
concentrated nourishment when the stomach is very 
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weak on recovering from severe illness; chicken- 
broth made of a good fowl reduced to a small half- 
cupful and given in spoonsful, and cream instead of 
milk. 

As far as possible children should be prevented 
from acquiring native dialects, as with the language 
they are almost certain to imbibe ideas and know- 
ledge most prejudicial to them in every way. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to avoid their picking up 
some few expressions, but with care they may be 
five or six years old, and yet unable to carry on a 
conversation except in English. At all events the 
greatest stress should be laid on their not under- 
standing any language which their parents do not: 
when they comprehend the quarrels of the lower 
classes, which, I am told, are literally untranslatable, 
as our English has not words to express their gross- 
ness, there is no guarantee that they are not falling 
into the depths indeed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FARMYARD. 

Draught bullocks are much used up country, and, 
where not employed in gharies, are occupied in 
raising water from the well to water the garden. 
A good pair of Mysore bullocks, trained to trot, will 
cost from 100 to 180 rupees. Guzeratee bullocks 
are also good and expensive : common country ones 
for the well cost far less. Those used in a ghary 
will require shoeing once a month, and in the cold 
weather jhools are sometimes given them at night. 
They are hardy animals and do not need much care : 
they are fed upon cully, or oil-cake, and gram ; three 
or four seers of cully and two of gram daily is enough 
for a pair^ unless they are hardly worked, when of 
course they will want an extra allowance. They eat 
a good deal of dry grass besides. In the rains, when 
they graze in the compound, they are apt to be sur- 
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felted with the coarse green gnss, and the natives 
gire them a mixture of oil and some carry stuff for 
it: it is as well to gire a spoonM of pepper in their 
gram during the rains. 

Cows should be giren cotton-seed as part of their 
food^ as it increases their milk : they should be fed 
on a mixture of this with boosa and grun. Buffido 
cows eat coarser food: there is a peculiar sort of 
bran often giren to them; their milk is fer richer 
than cows' milk, and makes excellent cream and 
batter; but the latter, unless eoloured, is perfeetij 
white, and puddings made of the milk hare a slight 
greenish tinge. They remain in milk longer than a 
cow willy and are more profitable animals; one gires 
an ayerage of six or eight seers daily for months, 
whereas even a first-rate cow gives only from three to 
six for a less time* 

Ooats are fed on cholum or chenna : half a se^ 
daily is an ample quantity : they should go out to 
graze, or if this cannot be managed they should have 
bundles of twigs and leaves brought for their food, as 
they prefer these to grass* A good goat will give 
from one to two seers of milk daily. 

Babbits are easily managed ; the godown in which 
they are kept should be flagged or bricked, and the 
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floor covered several inches deep with sand or gravel. 
Chatties should be built into the wall for them to 
make nests in ; the does have young ones every 
month. The bucks are very quarrelsome, and it is 
as well to keep only one outside; if two or three 
are kept they should be shut up in boxes, and let 
out on alternate days. They feed on boosa, huryali 
grass, all sorts of vegetable leaves, lucem, and a 
little gram or cholum. There is a weed which they 
are very fond of, and the natives, if desired, will 
bring in bundles of it daily. 

There are two or three different sorts of rabbits, 
some with long hair like Persian cats, some with 
very short thick fur, and others like the common 
English kind. They require no fattening, if they 
get a proper quantity of food daily, and are excellent 
in curries. 

Turkeys and fowls in general are more trouble 
to rear than they are worth. It is the better plan 
to buy them when they are partly grown, and fatten 
them for the table. 

Turkeys' eggs are hatched in twenty-six days ; 
the young ones must be given hard eggs chopped 
with onions and garlic, when they first come out. 

Goose eggs hatch in a month, and ducks' in 
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twentj-fiye or twentj-seren days. The natires feed 
all jomig goslings and dncklings on a mixtnre of 
garlic, rice rolong, and tnrmerie for a conple of days, 
and chickens on phiin rice rolong. 

The great thing to goard against in rearing 
poultry is the land wind, which will sometimes kill 
a whole brood in a few hoars. All jonng creatures 
should be kept nnder large coops, and giyen water 
in Terj shallow yessels, so that thej may not wet 
their soft down, and when they haye drank, the 
water should be taken away. 

Ducklings should not be allowed to paddle in 
water tiU they are feathered ; if the down gets wet 
they die of cramp in the stomach. 

All sorts of poultry flatten well upon fine rice 
bran mixed with grain, and a little meat or fiit 
chopped up in it. 

A fowl-yard should haye a net oyer the top, as 
kites and crows sWoop down and cany away the 
young chickens. 

The mongoose is a very destractiye animal, and 
wiU kill a great many fowls in one night, if it finds 
an entrance; therefore the poultry should be shut 
into a godown, and both door and window closed in 
the evening. 
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Pigeons breed in chatties built into the wall of 
the godown, and have many broods in a year. 

There should be a heap of gravel or sand, and 
a pit full of wood ashes in eveiy fowl-yard,* for the 
poultry to scratch in, and the godown should be 
constantly .whitewashed, or it gets full of insects. 

Ducks sometimes go lame from tick^ about them, 
and should be rubbed with oil if they appear crippled. 
Butch may be strewn about the yard to drive away 
fleas, and the root pounded and put into the drinking- 
water is wholesome for chickens and ducklings. 

Sweet oil and charcoal mixed, is a remedy for the 
small-pox in fowls. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I HAVE not given any directions for the ordinary 
roasting, boiling, &c., which every cook knows ; nor 
any receipts for common cutlets, grills, &c., because 
every native servant understands these. 

I am indebted to Mrs. Bundell, Miss Acton, 
Dr. Riddell, and various other authors, for many 
excellent receipts; a large number have been, how- 
ever, modified for India. 

Meat is very inferior in size, weight, and goodf 
ness to what it is at home ; a hind-quarter of mutton 
weighing from 6 to 10 lbs. 

Eggs are so much smaller, that where 6 are 
ordered in an English receipt, from 9 to 12 are 

&— 2 
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needed out here. This has been allowed for in this 
cookery book. All natives beat eggs to perfection 
with a few twigs, always using a j9at dish in whipping 
up the whites to snow. 

English bacon is extremely expensive, but in all 
large stations some pensioner or old mess butler 
keeps China pigs, and cures bacon in the cold weather, 
the price of which will vary from 4 to 8 annas a 
pound. This can be used in all the receipts where 
bacon is required. 

Country marmalade or pumello peels candied 
can be substituted for the citron, orange, and lemon 
candy used in England, and any " imitation apple 
for the real thing. Several receipts are given for 
this. 

In some stations strawberries and a species of 
raspberry are found so abundantly as to be used for 
jam ; these preserves, as well as that made from the 
Brazil cherry or hill gooseberry, are excellent in 
puddings and all sweet dishes. 

Broth or gravy for curry or made dishes should be 
made with bones, and any scraps and trimmings of 
meat, the necks of fowls, &c. 
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SOUPS. 

WHITE SOUP. 

4 or 5 good tnmipa. 
6 heads of celeiy. 
4 onions. 
2 oz. of batter. 

A small piece oi ham or bacon. 

1 quart of broth. 

1 pint of cream. 

A little arrowroot thickening. 

• Let the vegetables, batter, ham and broth, stew 
together, till the former are quite tender ; then add 
the cream and thickening ; boil up, strain, and serve. 

WHITE SOUP. 

1 knnckle of veal, or a shonlder. 

1 teapcnp of rice. 

1 head of celery. 

1 blade of mace. 

A little pepper and salt. 



Let these stew gently in water proportioned to 
the weight of meat, till tender; strain and add a 
little cream. 
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PALESTINE SOUP. 

31bB. of artichokefl. 

3 pints of dear matton broth. 

I pint of milk. 

Little cayenne and salt 

Peel the artichokes and boil them in water for 
ten minutes; then slice and throw into the broth; 
boil till soft enough to rub through a sieve ; add the 
milk, and, if necessary, a little thickening. 



CARROT SOUP. 

S quarts matton or beef bioth. 
I^lbs. carrots. 

Orate the carrots on an arrowroot grater or cocoa- 
nut scraper, and boil them till they will pulp through 
a sieve. 

TURNIP SOUP. 

Exactly like the preceding, only allowing double 
the quantity of turnips. 



POTATO SOUP. 

3 lbs. potatoes, boiled and mashed. 
2 quarts of broth. 

Give one boil together, strain, add salt and pepper, 
and serve very hot. 
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HARE SOUP. 

1 hare. 

2 lbs. beel 

3 quarts of water. 

1 oz. salt. 

2 onions. 

1 head oelerj. 

1 teaspoon peppercorns. 

6 cloves. 

Stew these very gently for three hoars; then 
pound some of the hest part of the meat with a little 
bread soaked in the soup ; mix it with the remainder, 
strain, and serve ; if not thick enough, add a little 
arrowroot. A glass of wine is an improvement. 



CUCUMBER SOUP. 

12 good encumbers. 

3 pints of broth. ^ 
A little cream or milk and arrowroot. 
2 small onions. 

Boil the vegetables and broth gently till they will 
pulp ; then strain and add the cream. 



QREEN*PEA SOUP. 

3 pints peas boiled till tender. 
2 quarts broth. 

Boil these together till the peas can be rubbed 
through a sieve ; then add a teaspoonful of sugar 
and a little salt. 
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GREEN-PEA SOUP, WITHOUT MEAT. 

3 quarts pea-shells. 
3 quirts water. 

Boil these for thirty minutes, rub through a sieve, 
and then take 

2 quarts of the liquor. 

1 quart of peas. 

2 cucumbers. 

3 lettuces. 
1 onion. 

Little parsley and mint, salt and pepper. 
Stew these for an hour ; strain and serve. 



FRENCH SOUP. 

1 sheep's head. 

3 quarts of water. 

2 tablespoons pearl barley. 

4 onions. 
1 carrot. 
1 turnip. 
4 cloves. 

Little pepper, salt, and ketchup. 

Boil these until reduced to 8 pints ; then strain, 
and serve with part of the head cut into small pieces. 
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MOCK-TURTLE SOUP. 

Half a calf's head or a sheep's head boiled for 

three-quarters of an hour ; cnt the meat into small 

neat pieces, and pnt into a large stewpan with 

2 ounces batter, 
ipint white wine. 

1 gill boiling broth (best made with veal). 
A bnnch of herbs. 

1 teaspoon cloyes and allspice, mixed. 
1 teaspoon white pepper. 
Little salt and cayenne. 
1 small onion, chopped np. 

Cover this, and let it stew very gently till the 

meat is tender ; then add 2 quarts broth, and the 

following thickening : 4 oz. butter fried with a little 

chopped parsley, thyme, and marjoram; then add 

two tablespoons of flour, and stir till quite smooth ; 

mix with quarter pint of cold broth, stir it into the 

soup from which the meat has been taken out ; boil 

it for ten minutes ; put the meat and a few forcemeat 

balls into the tureen, with a little lime-juice, and 

strain the soup upon them. 



SCOTCH MUTTON BROTH. 

1 neck and breast of mntton. 

3 qnarts of water. 

4 onions, sliced. « 

A little thyme and parsley chopped. 
i pint Scotch barley. 

Boil these up, and skim well ; then simmer slowly 
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for two hours; skiin again, and if too thick add a 
little water. Cut up into small pieces 

2 carrots. 
4 tnrnips. 
2 heads of oeleiy, 

and put into the soup, which should simmer about an 
hour longer. Very small suet dumplings boiled 
separately can be added. 



POT-AU-FEU. 

Take a leg of mutton or a piece of beef, with an; 
scraps of salt meat, ham, or bacon, game, &c., there 
may be at hand ; slice yegetable-marrows, cucumbers, 
half-boiled potatoes, carrots, turnips, celery — in 
short, any vegetables that are in season, and put a 
thick layer of these in a large deckshaw ; place the 
meat on the top, and fill up with the vegetables, 
adding a small quantity of onions and sweet herbs ; 
fill up with water, fasten the cover on with a little 
paste, and boil slowly for about five or six hours. 
Serve the joint with a little of the soup as sauce, and 
send up the remainder (which should be a rich stew 
or soup) in a tureen. If there is any quantity of fat, 
a tablespoon of flour and water stirred in and boiled 
up to take off the rawness, will remove it. 
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JULLIENNE SOUP. 

Half a pound of mixed carrots^ turnips, celery, 
and peas, cut into small strips ; boil these till tender 
in 2 quarts of clear soup. 

TOMATO SOUP. 

30 tomatoes. 
1 lb. ham, or ^ lb. lean bacon. 
4 onions. 

A bunch of parsley. 

i lb. batter. 

i lb. bread-crust. 

Cut the tomatoes in two, and take out the seeds and 
juice ; mince the ham and vegetables, and stew some 
time with the butter, then add the crust, well soaked 
in broth, and rub through a sieve into enough broth 
to make it a proper consistency; add a little sugar 
before serving. 

VEGETABLE SOUP. 

1 cabbage. 

2 carrots. 

1 onion. 
4 turnips. 

2 heads of celeiy. 

Stewed in 2 quarts of water till tender. Bub 
through a sieve ; add a pint of cream, nutmeg, 
pepper, and salt. 
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VEGETABLE SOUP. 

3 large carrots. 
6 onions. 

1 qnart of peas, 
ilb. rice. 

2 heads of celery. 
2 sliced potatoes. 

Fry in butter, and boil in sufl&cient water ; when 
the vegetables are qnite soft, rub through a sieve, 
and add half-a-pint of boiled green peas. 

QIBLET SOUP. 

1 set giblets of a goose (2 if dncks')- 

2 or 3 lbs. of beef or an ox-taiL 

3 onions. 

1 bnnch sweet herbs. 

1 teaspoonfdl of pepper. 

Stew these in 5 pints of water until the gizzards 
are tender; skim, add a little cream and salt, and 
1 oz. butter rubbed into a dessert-spoon of flour. 
Boiled a few minutes more before serving. 

Season with sherry and ketchup, if preferred to 
cream. 

PARTRIDGE SOUP. 

2 old partridges skinned. 

3 or 4 slices ham or bacon. 

1 head celery, or a few drops of essence. 
3 sliced onions. 

Fry these in butter till brown, put into a stew- 
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pan with a little piece of meat and 6 pints of water ; 
Htew for two hours, strain, and boil up with a little 
fried bread. 



OYSTER SOUP. 

Make a rich mutton broth with onions, mace, 
and pepper in it; skim very carefully, and strain 
it on as many oysters as you require. Simmer till 
they are hot through ; add thickening, and serve. 



PEA SOUP. 

Boil some good peas with a piece of beef, roast 
beef-bones, a bit of bacon, a ham bone, or any meat 
and scraps which may be convenient, until the peas 
are a mash ; then rub thend through a cloth, and 
boil up the soup with a little celery, turnip, and 
carrot, and serve with fried bread and dried mint. 



MULLIGATAWNY. 

1 fowl sliced. 

4 onionB sliced. 
6 cloves. 

2 tablespoons batter. 

When the butter is melted and the meat and 
onions nearly browned, add 8 tablespoons curry- 
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powder, or 2 of Brace's mnlligatawny paste, and 1 
teaspoon salt. 

Stew till a rich smell issues from the pan; add 
8 pints broth, and simmer it for twenty minutes. 
Thicken before serving, and add a little lime-juice 
and a few curry pullex leaves. 

N.B. — ^Antelope venison and game of all sorts 
make excellent mulligatawny, and a quantity of pea- 
shells boiled in the soup and strained off are a great 
improvement, softening and giving it flavour. 



BEET- ROOT SOUP. 

Two large beet-roots boiled and minced with a 
couple of onions. Add 5 pints of clear soup, 3 
tablespoons vinegar, and 1 of brown sugar. Let 
it boil, and if not thick enough, add a little flour 
or arrowroot. 

Forcemeat balls may be put in before serving, 
if Uked. 
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BEEF. 

BEEF A.LA MODE. 

4 lbs. beef. 

4 ounces snet or bntter. 

8 onions. 

4 laige carrots. 

Gut up the beef into small pieces, dip each into 
some yinegar, pepper, salt, and spices; add a few 
herbs shred fine, and the onions sliced. 

Melt the suet, dredge the meat with flour, and 
fry it a good brown with the onions ; then put the 
carrots, sHced, the beef, onions, and a pint of browned 
boiling water into a stew-pan, with a little pepper, 
salt, and allspice. Fix on the cover with paste, 
and simmer three or four hours. If necessary, 
thicken with rice flour. 



MOULD OF BEEF. 

Mince as much cold beef as will fill your basin 
or mould, and pound it slightly; add some bread 
soaked in broth, mix well, and season with salt, 
pepper, a little mushroom or ketchup, and enough 
eggs, well beaten, to bind it. Butter the mould, 
flour it, fill with the mince, and boil an hour. Serve 
with brown gravy or tomato sauce. 
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POLPETTI. 

2 tablespooiu yeiy finely chopped beef. 
1 desfiertspoon fat, also chopped. 
1 tablespoon bxead soaked in broth. 
1 tablespoon grated cheese. 
^ cggB, well beaten. 

1 lime, with the jnice and grated peel. 
Pepper and salt to taste. 

Mix well, make into balls, and fry a nice brown. 
SAUNDERS. 

Put a layer of mashed potatoes, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, at the bottom of the dish ; on this 
spread a quantity of beef minced fine and mixed 
with a little gravy ; cover with potato, and bake half- 
an-hour if the meat has been previously cooked ; if 
raw, for an hour. 

BRE8LAU OF BEEF. 

\ lb. underdone roast beef minced. 
4 ounces bread-crumbs. 

2 ounces butter. 

\ cup gravy or cream. 

1 teaspoon chopped parsley. 

\ teaspoon thyme. 

1 teaspoon salt. 

\ teaspoon nutmeg. 

i teaspoon pepper. 

4 or 5 eggs well beaten. 

Mix the whole well together, bake half-an-hour 
in a buttered dish, and serve turned out with gravy. 
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BEEF EN PERSILLADE. 

Cut it in thin slices and lay in a stewpan, 
seasoning each layer with salt, pepper, and chopped 
parsley ; let it stew gently half-an-hoor ; add a little 
gra^y, vinegar, and herbs chopped fine for the sauce. 



GERMAN T0NQUE8. 

Take two beef tongues, boil them until they can 
be peeled; after the skin has been taken off, cut 
in slices, and stew slowly in a good gravy, flavoured 
with onions, herbs, &c. Before serving, add about 
two dozen raisins and a spoonful of vinegar ; when 
the raisins are tender, dish the slices of tongue in 
a circle, and put the sauce in the middle. If it boils 
fast it will be hard. 

SPICED BEEF. 

12 lbs. beef. 
7 ounces coarse sugar, 
f ounce saltpetre. 

2 ounces mace, aUspioe, and doTes, mixed. 
1 nutmeg, 
i lb. salt 

Bub the meat well with the sugar first and then 
with the other ingredients ; turn it and rub it daily, 
adding a little vinegar and brandy ; when to be 
cooked, wash off the spice, bind it or skewer it, and 
bake in a coarse paste. Do not cut it till cold. 

9 
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SALT BEEF. 

Beef shonld be invariably cured with a good 
quantity of sugar, or jaggree, as well as salt ; the 
sugar preserves the meat and makes it tender. 
Native cooks always add limes ; two or three days 
is enough to keep it, and in boiling it should be 
plunged into fast-boiling water for five or ten minutes, 
after that time throw in some cold water, and let 
it simmer only till done. 



BEEF-STEAK PIE. 

2 or 3 lbs. of beef. 
2 or 3 dozen ojBters. 

Cut the beef into small pieces, season with pepper, 
and place in alternate layers with the oysters; add 
a little broth or water for the gravy. 

Mushrooms, instead of oysters, are excellent. 
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VEAL. 

BREAST OF VEAL FARCI. 

Bone it, and flatten with a rolling-pin ; make a 
good forcemeat with veal kidney, herhs, eggs, a few 
spoonsful of any potted or sansage-meat and yolks 
of eggs. Boll up the yeal and hind it ; put it into 
a stew-pan with some salt, pepper, herhs, and a 
little hacon; when done, take out the veal, untie 
it, skim the sauce, thicken and pour over the meat. 



BREAST OF VEAL AND PEAS. 

Gut the meat in pieces, fry in hutter, with a 
little pepper and salt; when a nice colour, add a 
little gravy and sweet herhs, and stew for an hour ; 
add the green peas, ready boiled, or cucumber cut 
in dice and parboiled, and serve in a quarter of an 
hour. 

STEWED SHOULDER. 

Bone, and strew the inside with sweet herbs, 
chopped fine; season well with pepper, mace, and 
a little salt ; add a layer of ham or bacon cut very 
thin, roll it up, bind and roast it until half done ; 
then simmer in gravy, add forcemeat balls, and skim 
the sauce before serving. 

9—2 
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FRICANDEAU. 

2 lbs. of the best part of the leg of veal. 
\ lb. of ham or bacon. 
4 onionB. 
2 carrots. 

A bunch of herbs. 
4 blades of mace. 
1 pint of broth. 

Lard the meat, and pepper it well; put it in 
a pan with the vegetables above and below, and any 
scraps of undressed meat and the remainder of the 
bacon; cover close and stew for three hours; take 
out the meat, and then skim the gravy and reduce 
it very quickly, put the meat in to glaze before 
serving. 



PORK. 
TO ROAST A SUCKING PIG. 

Stuflf it with the following stuffing : — 

\ pint bread-crumbs. 

4 teaspoons chopped sage. 

3 ounces batter. 

1 saltspoon salt. 

f saltspoon pepper. 

Truss the pig as a hare, and baste it with butter ; 
when ready put it into a very hot dish, cut off the 
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head, open it, and divide the body in two ; chop up 
the staffing and brainSy and pat into a toreen of 
good gravy, a little of which mast be placed nnder 
the pig. 



BOAR'S HEAD. 

Boil it till the bones will come oat, thto soase 
it in vinegar with some gi'een chillies and parsley, 
and eat with sagar, mastard, and vinegar saace. 



TONBRIDQE BRAWN. 

One pig's head and feet ; split the former open, 

take oat the brains and sprinkle with salt, the next 

day rab with the following pickle : — 

1^ oDnoe saltpetre. 
6 oimoes sugar. 
6 ounces salt 
i pint vinegar. 

Let them lie in this a couple of days, taming 
and rubbing well. Boil for an hour and a half, and 
bone while warm; cut some of the meat from the 
thick part, and put it to the thin, mixing in the 
feet and ears and 1 grated nutmeg, 1^ teaspoon 
mace, \ a teaspoon of cloves and cayenne ; bind it 
into a nice shape, and tie it in a cloth. Lay it 
in a deckshaw with any bones and scraps of meat, 
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2 onionSi 2 heads of celery, 8 or 4 carrots, some 
herbs and peppercorns, and enough water to cover 
it ; boU very gently for four hours, and when nearly 
cold, take off the cloth and press it between two 
boards. Serve with the following : — 

OXFORD SAUCE. 
1 tabletpoon brown augar. 
1 teaspoon made mostard. 
1 taltspoon salt, 
i saltspoon pepper. 
8 tablespoons best salad oil. 
fi tablespoons strong vinegar. 



MUTTON. 

BRAISED LEO OF MUTTON. 

Bone it carefully, and lard with bacon, seasoned 
with pepper, thyme, and parsley ; tie it tightly, and 
put into a pan on slices of bacon, with carrots, onions, 
spice, herbs, and a cup of water or broth. Stew with 
fire above and below, and serve with the gravy 
strained from the vegetables. 

IRISH STEW. 

Cut a loin of mutton into about ten pieces ; or 
two necks will do; put a layer of sliced potatoes 
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into a shallow pan, then one of onions, then meat 
well peppered, then onions and potatoes until it is 
full ; add one breakfast-cup of water, fiEisten the cover 
on with paste, and let it simmer three or four hours 
at least. 



MAINTENON CUTLETS. 

Gut them about three-quarters of an inch thick, 
flatten, and dip into beaten egg, and then cover with 
crumbs, parsley, thyme, and marjoram, finely chopped, 
a little salt, pepper, and nutmeg ; fold each in white 
paper, and broil. Serve with a good brown gravy. 



CHINA CHILO. 

1^ lbs. minced matton. 
2 onions. 

1 pint green peas. 

2 lettuces. 

1 teaspoon salt. 

1 teaspoon pepper. 

4 spoons of water or broth. 

2 ounces butter. 



Simmer in a closely covered pan for two hours, 
and serve in a border of boiled rice. 
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CHADDY MADDY. 

Three dozen turnips, sliced very thin; put a thick 
layer in a stewpan, then some mutton-chops, well 
peppered, and a little sliced onion; cover with the 
rest of the turnips, add a very little water, and simmer 
three or four hours. 

HARRICO. 

Cut a loin into chops, and brown them in butter ; 
then add a little flour, some broth, pepper, salt, and 
onion ; stew softly all together, and add shortly before 
serving some carrots and turnips cut in dice, and also 
browned in butter. 



SWEETBREADS. 

Sheep's sweetbreads are constantly used in India, 
and though very small are nice, and make several 
good dishes. Half boil them, and stew them in 
gravy ; add a little cream, flour, butter, and nutmeg. 



RAQOUT. 

Cut the sweetbreads in four, fiy them a good 
colour, and stew in brown gravy, flavoured with mush- 
rooms, spice, &c. 
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STEW A LA JARDINIERE. 

2 or 3 beetroots. 

1 cacmnber. 

2 lettuces. 

1 OIliOD« 

1 ounce butter. 

Pepper, salt, and a little broth or water. 
Stew the vegetables till tender, then add some 
boiled green peas, and some underdone mutton cut 
into slices ; when warmed through, dish neatly, and 
serve. 

TIMBALE8 OF MUTTON. 

Some cold mutton very finely minced, and mixed 
with a little bread soaked in gravy, and a little onion 
and parsley, chopped small ; add salt, pepper, and 
spice, and an egg or two well beaten ; have ready 
some macaroni boiled tender ; with this Une some 
small cups, and fill with the mixture ; boil gently 
half an hour, and serve with brown sauce. 
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POULTRY. 

DUCK AND TURNIPS. 

Brown some tumips with butter; when brown 
enough take them out, and put in the duck to take a 
good colour ; add a little flour, and some broth and 
herbs ; stew the duck in this, and when it is three 
parts done add the turnips. 

BOILED DUCK. 

Salt it slightly, boil it in a cloth, and serve with a 
good white onion sauce. 



PIGEONS WITH PEAS. 
Brown them well, and let them stew softly with a 
little bacon, some herbs, and seasoning ; add a pint 
'of peas, and when done enough serve with the 
pigeons in the middle. 

STEWED DUCK. 

Gut two young ones into joints, and arrange in 
one layer in a wide stewpan ; pour over them some 
good beef gravy, a little salt, red pepper, and lime- 
peel ; simmer for three-quarters of an hour, then stir 
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into the gravy one tablespoon of rice flour, one glass 
port wine or claret, and one dessert spoon lime-juice. 
Serve in ten minutes. 

MARINADE OF FOWL. 

A little vinegar, cold gravy, salt, pepper, parsley, 
onions, and lime-peel ; steep a fowl cut up in joints 
in this for some hours ; egg, bread-crumb, and fry ; 
serve with fried parsley. 

FOWL A LA CARL8FOR8. 

Bone, and fill with forcemeat and two large 
sausages taken out of the skin ; roast it for an hour, 
and baste with butter. Brown gravy or mushroom 
sauce must be sent up with it. 



FRICASSEED FOWL. 

Cut up two young fowls into nice joints ; keep out 
the neck and all the inferior pieces, which, boiled 
with an onion, sweet herbs, pepper, and spice, will 
make enough gravy for the rest ; put the good joints 
into a nice stewpan, pour the gravy over, and boil 
very gently till tender ; add a little cream, butter, 
and arrowroot to thicken the sauce before serving. Or 
the fowl may be stewed entirely in milk, with some 
small white onions, and the sauce thickened like the 
previous one. 
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GAME. 

JUQQED HARE. 

Cut the hare in pieces^ and keep out the carcase, 
ends of the legs, and all inferior pieces ; put these on 
to boil, with a few bits of beef or mutton, or a little 
ham, bacon, or spiced meat, a large quantity of onions 
sliced, some herbs, lime-peel, and pepper ; when the 
goodness is all gone into the gravy, strain it off, pour 
the gravy over the hare, adding a little wine, sauce, 
and pepper ; stew very softly till tender. 

VENISON PIE. 

The leg of the antelope makes the best pie ; cut 
it in nice slices, and fill your dish ; a little ham or 
bacon improves it greatly ; stew down the bone and 
trimmings, and add the gravy when the pie is baked ; 
if to be eaten cold, fill it as full as it will hold, as the 
meat will absorb a large quantity ; it eats very like 
tender beefsteak. 

QAME 8TEW. 

Take a hare, 4 partridges, 4 rock pigeons, or, in 
short, any game that may be at hand; lay all the 
necks and inferior joints at the bottom of a patent 
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digester, with a dozen onions sliced, and about half 
the quantity of carrots ; put in the game well pep- 
pered ; add one or two glasses of any good sauce or 
ketchup, according to the quantity of meat, a glass of 
wine, if convenient, and fill nearly full with water ; 
screw on the top, and simmer any length of time — ^it 
can hardly be done too much. It will be found to 
contain a rich stew and excellent soup, if properly 
done, and is a most acceptable and easily prepared 
dish on a march, as it can be put over the fire at 
night, and will be ready by the morning. 



QATEAU OF HARE. 

Gut all the meat from a cold roast hare, and 
pound it to a paste with a little butter, and half 
the bulk of the meat in bread soaked in gravy. Mix 
well and add two or three eggs, well beaten, yolks 
and whites separately. Boil in a mould or basin, and 
serve with a sauce made of the hare bones stewed , 
down to gravy, a wine-glass of port wine or claret, 
a tablespoonftd of red currant or roseille jelly, and i 
a little salt. j 

SALMI OF GAME. 

Take some half-roasted partridges, rock pigeons, 
quails, or teal, and carve the breasts, wings, and 
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legs neatly : pnt the bodies and skin into a sancepas 
with — 

1 pint of gravy or broth. 

2 onioiu. 
2 carrots. 
Some parslej. 
Half-a-dozen nmshrooms. 
A blade of mace. 
Some pepperoonu. 

1 lime-peel. 

Let this boil till reduced considerably; strain it 
and thicken with a little arrowroot, or floor and 
batter. Add a glass of wine and the juice of the 
lime, warm up the game in this, and serve garnished 
with fried sippets of bread. 



MADE DISHES. 

OYSTER PATTIES. 

3 dozen small oysters. 

1 oosce bntter. 

I teaspoon floor. 

8 spoons rich cream. 

Little mace and Cajeone pepper. 

Mix the butter, flour, seasoning, and cream, and 
simmer slowly, then add the oysters and the liquor of 
the fish strained to a couple of spoonfuls of clear 
broth flavoured with lime-peel. When warm through 
fiU the patties, previously baked. 
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BUTTERED CRAB. 
Take as many crabs as you require (the Indian 
ones are not large), boil them, and take out the meat ; 
mix it with some nutmeg, red pepper, a spoonful 
of broth or cream, bread-crumbs, and butter, and put 
it either into the shells, or a shallow dish or saucers ; 
cover with bread-crumbs and little bits of butter, and 
brown in the oven. 



BENGAL STEW. 

I teacup broth or gra^y. « 

1 de8sert8pSx)n AnchoTj sauce. 

1 dessertspoon ketchup or sauce. 

1 dessertspoon lime-juice. 

^ teaspoon red pepper. 

i teaspoon black pepper. 

1 teaspoon flour. 

1 teaspoon butter. 

1 large onion boiled to a mash. 

1 dessertspoon sheny. 

Mix well, pour over a cold boiled fowl skinned 
and cut into pieces, warm up slowly, and serve in a 
hot dish. 



SHEEP'S HEAD CHARTREUX. 

Boil a sheep's head until half done : cut the meat 
into small pieces and stew the herbs, a little ham or 
bacon, pepper, salt, a little nutmeg, and a spoonful 
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or two of broth, wine, and sauce mixed. Butter a 
basin, line it with pieces of carrot and turnip fitting 
neatly, or with boiled macaroni or rice, or mashed 
potato and slices of beetroot. Fill with the sheep's 
head, stew and boil for about half an hour ; turn it 
out, and serve with brown gravy. 

SHEEPS TONQUES. 

Scald them and stew in broth; drain and cover 
with a seasoning of herbs, mushrooms, lime-peel, 
spice, and pepper, 'dip them in ^egg and crumbs; 
wrap in paper and broil. 



DEBRIS PUDDINQ. 

Mash some potatoes with salt, milk, and a bit of 
butter; mince finely any cold meat, fowl, or game, 
mix it with the potatoes, add pepper, a little Wor- 
cester sauce or ketchup, and a few chopped onions if 
approved. Bake twenty minutes. Parsley may be 
put instead of onions, and if made with a mixture of 
cold spiced beef and chicken, it has much the flavour 
of sausages. 
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KIDNEY TOAST. 

Eight to twelve sheep's kidneys parboiled and 

minced. Put these in a small saucepan with 

i a cnp of broih. 
i an ounce batter. 
1 spooniiil sauce. 
A little floor. 
Some pepper and salt. 

Boil these gently together and serve on toast. 

ANCHOVY TOAST. 

On a very hot water-plate put two ounces of 
butter, when it is melted add the yolks of two eggs 
and stir them well together, add either anchovy sauce 
or paste, and a little red pepper : when well nuxed 
have ready some buttered toast without crust, put it 
into the sauce and turn it on both sides, so as to 
absorb the whole. 

MACARONI PIE. 

Boil some macaroni, and mix it with a cold 
fowl or rabbit cut into very small pieces; ham, 
bacon, or tongue can be added, and a little broth 
or cream. Butter a plain mould and throw in some 
vermicelli in pieces ; line it with a very thin paste, 
fill with the meat and macaroni, cover with paste, 
and bake gently. Pour gravy round it in the dish. 

10 
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SCRAMBLED EQQS. 

6 Aggs well beaten with a small teacup of milk. 
2 ounces of butter. 
Salt and pepper. 

Boil these in a small saacepan, and pour over 

toast on which yoa have laid some sardines washed 

and taken off the bones. 



BREAD PATTIES. 

Cut some thick slices of bread, and with a round 
cutter, or top of a tin, make as many pieces as you 
require patties. Mark out the centre, and fry them 
in clarified marrow or butter; hollow them in the 
middle, and fill with some good forcemeat or rich 
mince. 

MAYONNAISE. 

4 yolks of eggs. 
\ saltspoon salt. 

Third of a pint of very good oil or cream. 
2 tablespoons vinegar. 
1 tablespoon water. 

This must be very well beaten, so that the oil 

may not be perceived. Cut up the best parts of a 

couple of cold boiled fowls, and put them in a pile 

in the centre of the dish; garnish with slices of 

ham or tongue, hard boiled eggs, beetroot, and 

cucumber. Make a handsome border of salad, and 

pour the sauce over the fowl. 
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OMELETTE. 

8 to 12 eggs. 
^ teaspoon salt. 

Little pepper and chopped parsley. 

Melt two ounces of butter in a wide chatty (which 
is better than a firying-pan), and pour in the above 
mixture well beaten. About six minutes will fry it. 



FISH. 

In India there are only a few good sorts of fish ; 
the seir, which, though white, somewhat resembles 
salmon, the pomphlet or turbot, and the murrell. 
English salmon and herrings are sold in tins, and 
sardines are very commonly used for all sorts of 
cutlets, omelettes, &c. 

The Indian fish is best eaten in some form of 
dressed fish," except the seir and pomphlet, which 
can be plain boiled or fried. There: are plenty of 
oysters, crabs, and prawns to be had on the coast, 
and some of the fresh- water prawns are as large as 
a cray-fish, and can be substituted for lobster in 
salad. 

10—2 
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FISH PUDDINGS. 

Take any cold boiled fish and beat it to a paste ; 
add one-third of the quantity of bread-crnmbs, a little 
anchovy sauce or paste, pepper, salt, and mace ; put 
in butter according to the size of the dish, and eggs 
well beaten ; bake about half-an-hour. 



TWICE LAID. 

Take equal quantities of salt-fish, boiled, and 
pulled into flakes, and mashed potatoes; mix well 
together with a little butter or cream, add pepper; 
boil in a buttered basin, and turn out. 



KEDGEREE 

One tea-cup of rice boiled as for curry ; mix this 
with any cold fish, a little butter, pepper, and three 
beaten eggs ; stir over the fire till very hot, and 
serve. 



OYSTER PILLAU. 
Half a pound of rice stewed in a pint of good 
gravy well seasoned ; stew four dozen oysters in their 
own liquor, and add some melted butter as if for 
sauce ; pile the rice high and hollow the centre, into 
which pour the oysters and gravy. 



FISH. 
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FISH MOULEE. 

Take any nice fish, egg, bread-crumb, and fry 
it with a little turmeric and butter^ after cutting it 
into neat fillets. 

Scrape half a fresh cocoa-nut and take the milk 
from it, cut some green ginger and green chillies in 
slices, and boil them with the cocoa-nut milk and 
a little water ; add the fish, and let it stew till the 
sauce is slightly thickened; send hot to table with 
a dish of rice. 



STEWED EELS. 

Clean, skin and wipe dry ; take two onions, some 
thyme and parsley, mace, and pepper, a little port- 
wine and vinegar, and enough gravy to stew the fish ; 
cut them into pieces, and boil for ten minutes ; take 
them out, reduce, strain, and thicken the sauce ; 
put back the eels, and stew till tender. Before serving, 
add a little mushroom and anchovy sauce. 
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CURRIES. 

Every natiye knows how to make these : chicken 
and prawn are, perhaps, the favonrite ones: up 
country the dry prawns, which are sold hy the seer 
in the bazaar, can be made into a very good cnrry, 
if they are well washed and half boiled in .water tiU 
tender. 

MADRAS CURRY PASTE. 

1 lb. coriander seed (Dammiah). 
\ lb. turmeric (Huldee). 

\ lb. red chillies (Lai mirchee). 
\ lb. black pepper (Kala mirchee). 
\ lb. mustard seed (Rai). 

2 omices dry ginger (Soant). 
2 oonces garlic (Lnssim). 

2 onnces yendinne. 
I lb. salt (Nimmuck). 

1 lb. sugar (Shnggeo). 

2 (ranees cummin seed (Zeeia). 
i Mb. gram (Chenna). 

Fry this and take off the hnsks, then pound it 
with the other ingredients and mix with 

I pint salad oil. 
) pint vinegar. 



CURRY POWDER. 

3 lbs. 2 onnces coriander seeds. 
\ lb. dry chillies. 

14 onnces black pepper. foTER. 
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CUBRT FOWDBB— COflft'fllftt/. 

14 ounces tanneric. 
7 onnoes cummin seed. 

7 omioes mustard. 

8 oonees cardamom seeds. 
1 ounce currypullee leaves. 

Dry, pound, and weigh before mixing. 

CURRY POWDER. 

1 lb. coriander seed, 
f lb. cummin seed 
6 ounces turmeric 
10 ounces chillies 
2^ ounces black pepper 
5 ounces vendee 
4 ounces mustar*^ seed 
1 handful cunypullee leaves. 



MINT OHUTNEE. 

i lb. green mint leaves. 
1 ounce red chillies 

1 lb. salt. 

\ lb. raisins or kismis. 

2 ounces green ginger. 
\ lb. brown sugar. . 

1 ounce garlic or onion 

Pound with a quarter pint of vinegar, mix well 
and pour over the chutnee half a pint of boiling 
vinegar : when cold, stopper the bottles. 

N.B. Country vinegar answers perfectly for most 
chutnees. 
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HOT CHUTNEE AND TAPP SAUCE. 

8 large green mangoes, pared and cored, 
i lb. tomatoes or tomato sauce, 
i lb. salt. 

1 lb. brown sugar. 
} lb. raisins. 

^ lb. red chillies. 
^ lb. diy ginger. 

2 ounces garlic or onions. 

2 ounces shalots or onions. 

Pound separately, with a little vinegar : mix well 
and add about three quaHs of vinegar : put it in a 
jar, and stand it in the sun every day for a month, 
stirring it daily. Then pour off the liquid part 
through a fine muslin, and bottle it for use : this is 
the Tapp sauce : then rub the remainder for the 
chutnee through a coarse sieve or piece of net. 

BOLARUM CHUTNEE. 

3 lbs. kismis. 

3 lbs. tamarinds. 
3 lbs. green ginger. 

3 lbs. brown sugar. 
1 lb. onions. 

15 ounces green chillies. 

4 or 5 green mangoes. 
3 dessertspoons salt. 

Beat each to a pulp and clean firom stones and 
fibres : then weigh and mix. Strain through a mos- 
quito net, and use three pints of vinegar in pounding 
it : it will be ready in a fortnight, and is by far the 
best chutnee I know. 
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SWEET CHUTNEE. 

I lb. tamarinds. 
^ lb. dates. 
^ lb. green ginger. 
^ lb. kismis. 
^ lb. onions. 

1 lb. chillies, without seeds. 
4 tablespoons brown sugar. 

2 tablespoons salt. 

Pound these ingredients with vinegar, and rub 
through a piece of net, or a coarse sieve. Bottle and 
cork, and it will be ready in a fortnight. 

DELHI CHUTNEE. 

^ lb. kismis. 
^ lb. chillies, 
i lb. dried mango. 
^ lb. onions. 

I lb. sliced green ginger, 
i lb. brown sugar. 
h lb. salt. 

Clean and put in a jar filled up with vinegar. 
Stand ten days in the sun. 



BENGAL CHUTNEE. 

1 lb. green mangoes. 
1 lb. salt 

1 lb. diy chillies, without seeds. 
1 lb. brown sugar, 
f lb. kismis. 
I lb. onions. 

Grind with vinegar to a proper consistency. 
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LIME PICKLE. 
100 ripe limes. 
3 or 4 lbs. white salt. 

Boil the limes for a quarter of an hour: when 
cold, rub slightly with very fresh and pure cocoanut 
oil. Dissolve the salt in water and put in a jar, add 
the limes and keep in a cool place for a month, well 
corked : it will then be fit to use. 



DRIED MANGO PICKLE. 

Salt, brown sugar, onions, garlic, green chillies, 
green ginger, raisins, and mangoes (sliced and dried 
in the sun), take half a pound of each; cut the 
ginger and onions in slices, put all the ingredients 
into a jar, fill with vinegar, and stand in the sun 
every day for a month. 



VEGETABLES. 

FRIED POTATOES. 

Peel and slice as thin as possible ; dry them well 
in a soft cloth, and fry quite crisp in butter. They 
should be a bright gold colour if properly done. 
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PEAS. 

1 qaart of peas. 
1 teaspoon sugar. 
1 saltspoon salt. 
3 sprigs of mint, 
i ounce of batter. 
1 tablespoon of water. 

Put altogether into a patent jar, or stoppered 
bottle, place in a saucepan of boiling water, and boil 
from one to two hours, according to the age of the 
peas. 

KOHLEANNON. 

Take about equal quantities of cold boiled potatoes 
and cabbage, carrots, brocoli, or any vegetable that 
is convenient (only half must be potato) ; mash them 
together, add a good seasoning of pepper and salt, 
a piece of butter, and a little milk or broth ; stir it 
all well over the fire till thoroughly hot, mould it 
in a basin, and turn out for table. 



RED CABBAGE. 

Cut it very thin, and put into a stewpan, with 
a little bit of ham or bacon, half an ounce of butter, 
half a pint of broth, and a spoonful of vinegar ; simmer 
slowly, and when quite tender, add a little pepper, 
salt, and sugar; boil until the liquid is absorbed, 
and serve with sausages round it. 
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MUSHROOMS. 

At some seasons these are very plentiful indeed 
in India, the English kind and a white sort, which 
is perfectly wholesome, but unless mixed with some 
of the other, will be found flavourless. 

Take about a quart of mushrooms, peel them, 
and put a layer at the bottom of a saucepan, then 
a layer of very tender beefsteak cut in nice slices; 
fill the pan in this way, remembering to pepper the 
beef and salt the mushrooms well, add a small tea- 
cupful of milk, and stew about an hour. It is a 
first-rate dish. 

MUSHROOMS DONE WHITE. 

Take a very wide and shallow pan, peel some 
large, but not old mushrooms, and lay in a single 
layer with a spoonful of cream and a little salt and 
pepper in each ; put in as much milk or thin cream 
as will nearly cover them ; when half done turn the 
mushrooms, and just before serving thicken the sauce. 



STEWED CUCUMBERS. 
Pare and quarter them, throw a little salf over, 
and let them drain. Dry them, and stew in a little 
' butter for about ten minutes^ but not to colour them ; 
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poor over them a little very clear broth and some 
white pepper ; when they are quite tender, add some 
chopped parsley and thicken the sauce. 

To do these brown, fry the cucumbers and stew 
in dark gravy flavoured with onion, herbs, and spice. 

IMITATION APPLE. 

In very few stations are there apples produced 
in sufficient abundance for cooking, and those brought 
with ice in the American ships are always mealy: 
there are several fruits which can be used with good 
efiect instead of apple: green mangoes sliced and 
stewed, if of a good sort, are very nice, and the 
pawpoi is not to be despised, though it invariably 
preserves a twang of its own peculiar flavour, however 
disguised with spices. The following receipt will be 
found as good as any, and has often been mistaken 
for apple : — 

Take some small dillpussuns (a little round vege- 
table marrow), or a young pumpkin ; peel very thin, 
and stick full of cloves, boil till about half-done, take 
out of the water, cut in pieces, and throw away the 
seeds ; put the sliced vegetable into a saucepan with 
some cloves, mace, and cinnamon, tied in a bit of 
net, or thin muslin, the peel of two limes, and an 
orange ; add the juice of the fruit, a glass of wine. 
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and enough sugar to sweeten it; take out the spice 
and peel when the liquid is nearly absorbed, and 
use the vegetable for apple-sauce, puffs, open tarts, 
or any sweet dish. 



SAUCES. 

MAITRE D'HOTEL. 

1 ounce of butter. 
I tablespoon chopped parslej. 
1 teaspoon vinegar or lime-jnice. 
Little pepper and salt. 

Mix and put into a hot-water dish under a beef- 
steak, or chops. It is very good with grill or fried 
potatoes. 

WHITE SAUCE. 

\ pint clear, well-flayonred broth. 
I pint cream or milk. 

Thicken with butter and arrowroot or rice flour. 



ONION SAUCE. 

\ pint clear broth. 
\ pint milk. 

Boil the broth with some herbs, onions, and 
mushrooms, till very well flavoured ; then add the 
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milk and reduce it a little ; mince fine a good quantity 
of white onions, and boil for fiye minutes in water ; 
drain them well, and stew in a little butter till quite 
tender ; stir them into the sauce, and press through a 
coarse sieye ; add a very little thickening. 



BREAD SAUCE. 

Boil a large onion with some peppercorns and 
milk until you can mash it ; pour the milk strained 
upon some white bread, and when soft put it into 
a saucepan with a bit of butter, a Uttle flour and 
pepper, and serve hot. 

TOMATO SAUCE. 

Stew twenty tomatoes with a little broth, pepper, 
and salt, for half an hour ; rub through a sieve or 
coarse muslin ; if not thick enough, add a little flour 
and a bit of butter. 

CELERY SAUCE. 
Brown. — Cut the celery in pieces, and stew in a 
little butter; add a spoonftd of flour, and let it 
brown ; then pour in a little dark gravy, and boil a 
short time. 

White, — Boil the celery for twenty minutes, chop 
it very fine, put into a stewpan with a slice of butter, 
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pepper, salt, and nutmeg ; stir over the fire for a few 
minutes, and then add a dessertspoon of flour ; when 
this has lost its raw state, pour over the celery a little 
white gravy and hoil twenty minutes. 



HORSERADISH SAUCE. 

2 tablespoons grated MoriDgah root. 
1 teaspoon salt. 

4 tablespoons thick cream. 

3 dessertspoons irinegar. 



MINT SAUCE. 

d tablespoons of minced mint. 
2 tablespoons ponnded sugar. 
6 tablespoons vinegar. 



SALAD SAUCE. 

Salad sauce cannot be made smooth unless the 
eggs are well covered with water in boiling, and per- 
fectly cold before they are used. 

2 jolks of egg, hard boiled. 

1 saltspoon salt. 

1 teaspoon sugar. 

Little red pepper. 

1 teaspoon mustard. 

6 tablespoons oil or cream. 

Enough yinegar to acidulate it properlj. 
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SALAD SAUCE. 

Two raw yolks of eggs. * 

I teaspoon salt. 

1 teaspoon made mustard. 

1, 2, or 3 tablespoons of oil, loefl beaten, so as to 
amalgamate thoroughly, or the same quantity 
of cream. 

Dilute with vinegar. 



GERMAN PUDDING SAUCE. 

2 glasses white wine. 
2 ounces white sugar. 
4 or 5 yolks of eggs. 
Little lime-juice. 

Stir the wine, sugar, and lime-juice hot, but not 

boiling, to the eggs, and whip it up till thick and 

frothy ; pour oyer any plain boiled pudding. 



ARROWROOT SAUCE. 

^ pint water, boiled with 
1| ounce white sugar. 
1 lime or orange peeL 
1 teaspoon arrowroot. 

Add the juice of the firuit, and a tablespoon of 

wine or brandy. 



PUNCH SAUCE. 

2 ounces sugar. 
^ pint water. 

Rind of two Umea and an orange. 
Boil these for a quarter of an hour, and then 
thicken the sauce with a little flour and butter, and 

11 
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add the jnioe of the orange and a small quantity of 
nun, wine, or brandy. 



CUSTARD SAUCE. 

4 a pint new milk, boiled with 
2 omioes of sngar. 
Bit of dnnamon. 

Flayonr with TOiiHe essence, or almond if pre- 
ferred; add the well-beaten yolks of 5 eggs, and a 
little salt, with a tablespoon of cold milk, and stir 
oTcr the fire till thick ; whisk to a froth. 



PIE-CBUST AND PASTBY. 

CRUST FOR BOILED PUDDINGS. 

4 ounces of beef suet, or 2 ounces butter. 
8 ounces flour. 
1 spoon salt. 

Mix and make into a heap ; break in one egg, and 
stir it np ; add water or milk, till it is a stiff paste. 



SUPERIOR SUET CRUST. 

8 ounces suet, pounded in a mortar with 
2 ounces butter. 
1 lb. flour. 
Little salt. 
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SHORT CRUST. 

6 ounces of flour. 
3 ounces of butter. 
1 dessertspoon water. 

Rub the flour and butter together, and mix with 
as little water as possible. 



CONFECTIONERS' PASTE. 

f lb. fine flonr. 
i lb. sifted sugar. 
6 eggs. 

For open tarts. 



SHORT 

2 tablespoons sugar. 
1 lb. flonr. 

Bub into this 3 ounces 
stiff paste, with 2 yolks of 



CRUST. 



of butter, and make into a 
egg and a little milk. 



LIGHT PASTE. 

f lb. flonr. 

4 ounces butter. 

Beat the white of an egg to snow, and add enough 
water to make the flour into a stiff paste ; roll it out, 
and add the butter at three times rolling. 

11—2 
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MERINGUE CRUST. 
Take abont two break&st-caps of well-pounded 
white sugar, the juice of a lime, or a few drops of 
vanille essence ; beat enough whites of egg to a hard 
Hnow, and make the sugar into a thick mixture ; haye 
the tart filled with fruit, hxti yery little juice in it, and 
lay the meringue on it ; harden in a cool oyen, but do 
not brown. 



' PUDDINGS. 

TRANSPARENT PUDDING. 

8 eggs well beaten. 
\ lb. white sugar. 

1 lb. butter. 

2 large spoons of marmaladft. 

Stir oyer the fire till it thickens ; when cool, pour 
into a dish and bake in a moderate oyen. 

THORPE PUDDING, 

Put a layer of jam at the ^bottom of a gie-dish, 
and oyer it an inch of bread-crumbs : pour a custard 
oyer and bake. Imitation apple, stewed Brazil cher- 
ries, corianders, or roseille, can be used for this. 
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SNOWDEN PUDDINQ. 

\ lb. bread-crumbs. 

1 lb. chopped suet. 

2 ounces sago, or 2 ounces rice flour. 
8 eggs. 

I glass brandy. 

6 ounces mannalade. 

6 ounces sugar. 

Boil for an honr in a buttered mould ornamented 
with raisins. 



FAIR ROSAMOND'S PUDDINQ. 

3 ounces bread-crumbs. 

\ pint milk. 

3 ounces butter. 

8 yolks, 4 whites of eggs. 

1^ ounces sugar. 

1 lime-peel grated. 

Boil the bread and milk, and add the other ingre- 
dients. Put a layer of apricot jam in the dish, pour 
the mixture in, and sift sugar over before baking. 



PLUM PUDDINQ. 

6 ounces chopped beef suet. 

6 ounces raisins. 

8 ounces currants. 

3 ounces flour. 

3 ounces bread-crumbs. 

5 eggs. 

Little nutmeg, ginger, mace, and cinnamon. 

teaspoon salt. [oyes. 
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Plum Pcddihg— coKtnniedL 
4 ounces iiigar. 

3 ounces cswHed peel. 
\ pint of mOk. 

1 wineg^bM bfandj; 

Beat the whites and yolks of the ^gs separately, 
and pat the brandy in last : boil for six hours. 

PRINCESS AMEUA'S PUDDING. 

2 oonces of butter. 

4 weD-beaten ^ggs. 

A small bssm i^le sanoe. 

A little bread, sngar, cream, and imtmeg. 

Mix, and bake in bnttered cups. 



CANADIAN PUDDING. 

1 pmt of milk bcnied with 
3 tablespoons Indian meat 

When nearly cold add fiye beaten eggs, sugar, 
and spice. Boil in a buttered mould, and serve with 
punch sauce. 

SEVILLE PUDDING. 

1 teacop wbole rice, boiled in 
1 qoart of milk. 

Add as much marmalade as will colour and flayour 
it, and boil it again in a mould till it will turn ont. 
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MINCEMEAT PUDDING. 
Fill a dish with layers of thin bread and batter, 
and mincemeat: poor a good unboiled custard over, 
let it soak a couple of hours, and bake. 



ARROWROOT PUDDING. 
Make a small basin of very thick milk arrowroot ; 
stir into it five eggs well beaten, three ounces of 
butter, a tablespoon of wine or brandy, the juice of a 
lime, two tablespoons of sugar, and a few drops of 
any essence. Bake with sifted sugar on the top. 



GREENGAGE OR GOOSEBERRY PUDDING. 
One bottle tart fruit stewed with two large slices 
of bread and sugar to taste : add three ounces butter, 
and when it is melted the yolks and whites of five 
eggs well beaten. Bake gently. It is good hot or 
cold. 

CHOCOLATE PUDDING. 

Scrape about half a teacup of chocolate, and boil 
with a pint of milk and sugar to sweeten it. Add 
six eggs well beaten, and bake it gently. 
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CABINET PUDDING. 

Butter a mould and ornament it with raisins or 
candied peel ; fill it with sponge-cake and macaroons 
broken in pieces : add a spoonful of marmalade and 
one of sugar, pour oyer it six eggs well beaten with 
enough rich milk or cream to soak the cakes. Steam 
for one hour. 

QEORQE PUDDINQ. 

Boil a cupful of whole rice with the peel of two 
limes and some milk : add an equal quantity of imita- 
tion apple, two tablespoons of marmalade, eight well- 
beaten eggs, a glass of wine, and sugar to taste. 
Bake in a buttered mould and turn out, with custard 
or German sauce. 

CASTLE PUDDINQ. 

The weight of two or three eggs in the shell of 
butter, flour, and sugar. Beat the butter to a cream, 
and whisk the whites and yolks of the eggs separately. 
Stir in the sugar, and lastly the flour, with a scrape 
of nutmeg and a little grated lime-peel. 

Bake in small cups. 
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LEMON SUET PUDDING. 

8 ounces bread-crombs. 
6 ounces saet, chopped fine, 
ounces sugar. 

5 well-beaten eggs. 

2 limes — the rind and juice. 

Bake in a buttered dish and turn out before 
serving. 

ADELAIDE PUDDINGS. 

6 ounces butter. 

1 tablespoon cream. 

6 ounces sugar. 

6 egg yolks, 3 whites. 

Beat these all well together. Butter some small 
cups, put a little apricot jam at the bottom, bake half 
an hour, and serve with arrowroot sauce. 



CHEESE PUDDING. 

1 large slice of bread soaked in milk. 
3 tablespoons grated cheese. 

1 ounce butter. 

2 beaten eggs. 

Little salt, red pepper, and mustard. 
Bake in a shallow dish. 



GABRIELLE'S PUDDING. 

\ lb. rice. 

1 quart new milk. 

Boil these together for half an hour, and then add 
two ounces of fresh butter, two and a half ounces of 
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sugar, and some lemon-peel or cinnamon. Simmer 
until it will make a thick paste : put into a round or 
oval mould, and when cold, take it out, brush over 
with butter, and mark out the centre ; bake a good 
colour, and hollow it in the middle so as to leave a 
crust an inch thick; fill this with any stewed fruit, 
and serve with custard round or not at pleasure. 



RICE meringue! 
One teacup rice stewed in milk till soft. Mix 
four yolks of egg and two tablespoons of white sugar, 
put some apple in a dish, cover with the rice, and 
bake : before serving beat up two whites of egg to 
snow, and stir in some pounded sugar ; harden in a 
cool oven. 

APPLE MERINGUE. 

1 pint nfiillr, 

2 tablespoons flonr. 
1 ounce butter. 

Boil together, and while hot add 4 egg yolks well- 
beaten. 

Fill a dish with a large quantity of apple (or any 
other fruit that may be preferred), flavour the butter 
with vanille essence and pour it over, bake half an 
hour, and put sugar and egg similar to the preceding. 
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COCOANUT PUDDING. 

Grate one cocoanut on a yery clean scraper (an 
iron thing made on purpose), add enough sugar to 
sweeten, and stew softly in a little milk or cream. 
Add when half cold six or seven beaten eggs, some 
lime-peel grated, and a tablespoon of liqueur or 
brandy. Bake with sugar on the top. 



RICE PUDDING. 

\ lb. boiled rico. 

4 well-beaten eggs. 

\ pint cream or millL 

2 ounces batter. 

2 ounces marrow or saet. 

\ lb. cnrrants or kismis. 

\ glass brandy or wine. 

Lmon-peel and spice to taste^ 

Bake or boil it, turn out with custard sauce. 
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SWEET DISHES. 

MINCE-PIES. 

2 eggs boiled hard and minced. 
1^ tablespoons chopped saet. 
2 tablespoons raisins. 
2 tablespoons plantains. 
1 tablespoon chowchow. 

1 tablespoon marmalade. 

2 tablespoons sagar. 
2 tablespoons brandj. 
^ nntmeg. 

i teaspoon spice. 
1 lime-peely boiled and mashed, 
i teaspoon grated lime-peel. 
i saltspoon salt. 

The raisins, chowchow, and plantains must be 
chopped, and the whole mixed together : it should 
fill a dozen patty-pans. 



JELLY. 

5 ounces gelatine. 

6 limes. 

1 lb. sugar. 
6 eggs. 

2 teacups of wine. 
2^ pints water. 

Dissolve the gelatine in part of the water, then 
add the rest boiling, and the lime-peels and juice, 
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also the sugax. Put in a saucepan, and beat the 
whites of the eggs in a basin, and drop in slowly. 
Crush the shells and add them with the wine; boil 
it briskly, and when it boils do not stir it, but let 
it stay fiye minutes on the fire, and run through the 
bag till clear. Set it with ice or saltpetre. 



SAGO JELLY. 

^ lb. sago boiled in 

1 pint water. When cold, add 

i lb. of jam, jelly, or stewed fruit. 

Bub through a sieve, and put into a mould ; turn 
out, and pour custard round. 



TIPSY CAKE. 

Take a small round sponge cake and soak it with 
wine, a little brandy, or milk punch. When it has 
been soaked well through, pour over it a very good 
custard ; place some jam, marmalade, or guava jelly 
over the top, and whip the whites of six eggs to 
a hard snow and pile over it ; the yolks can be used 
for the custard. 
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FRITAN ELLAS. 

7 eggs — ^the whites only. 
3 tablespoons jam. 
5 do. cream. 

2 do. sugar. 
1 lime. 

A little Uqnenr or brandj. 

Beat the eggs to snow, and mix with the jam 
and a little of the sngar. Heap this in the dish, 
and mix the cream, lime-juice, sugar, and liqueur 
together, and pour oyer it the moment before serving. 

VANILLE CREAM. 

1 pint cream. 

\\ omices white sugar. 

3 jolks of eggs well beaten. 

Simmer the cream and sugar with a little vanille 
or a few drops of the essence ; add the eggs, and 
keep stirring till thick, but do not let it boil, or 
it will curdle. Pour half an ounce of isinglass dis- 
solved into it, and strain into the mould. Set with 
ice or saltpetre. 



ARROWROOT BLANCMANQE. 

One quart of milk boiled with sugar and cinna- 
mon or peach leaves, and strained upon 2 ounces 
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of arrowroot well washed in water ; stir it all the 
time, and simmer a short time« 

This can he flavoured with any essence, and rice 
rolong or rice-flour can he used instead of arrowroot. 
It should be sent to table with custard round, or 
stewed fruit, jam, jelly, or syrup. 



APFEL KRAPFEN. 

1 lb. imitation apple weU sweetened and flavonred. 

2 onnces marmalade. 

6 ounces kismis chopped. 

Add a little nutmeg and grated lime-peeL 

BoU out some puff paste, divide it into squares, 
and fill with the mixture; bake slowly. Or it can 
be made into an open tart. 



STRAWBERRY SOUFFLE. 

1 tablespoon fine flonr. 
4 ounces butter. 

Simmer over a slow fire. Add half a pint of 
milk and 1 lb. of strawberry (or raspberry) jam. Boil 
them up and rub through a coarse sieve or muslin ; 
beat in the yolks of 7 eggs, and the whites whisked 
to snow. Boil an hour in a mould, and serve with 
wine sauce. 
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RUSSIAN KESALE. 

6 teacDpsfiill of cnmben^ juice, 
1 teacup ai r o w ru ot. 
1 teacup sngar. 

Boil the sugar wiUi four teacnps of the joice, and 
Htir the two others into the arrowroot ; when the 
juice and sngar are qnite boiling, add the arrowroot 
and cold jnice ; when it thickens, pour into a wet 
mould or cups : serve with cream. 

One bottle of tart fruit makes exactly half this 
quantity, and it is good with currants. 



JAUNEMANQE. 

2 lime-peeU. 

8 oimoefl of sugar. 

1 pint of water. « 

Boil together till well flavoured with the lime- 
peel. Add — • 

2 oimcea of isinglaM. 
The jnice of six limes, 
1 pint of sheny. 

12 beaten yolks of eggs. 

Put into a basin, and place it in a saucepan of 
boiling water till it thickens : pour into a mould. 

N.B. — An excellent imitation of this can be made 
by using 1 quart of water, a couple of glasses of wine 
only, and thickening it with good arrowroot, eggs, 
sugar, &c., as above. 
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ALMOND CHEESECAKES. 

4 onnces almoDds, blanched and ponnded, mixed with 
4 ounces sugar, 
A little cream; and 

3 whites of eggs, well beaten. 

Fill patty-pans, and bake. 
Or— 

4 ounces of almonds as above. 

5 ounces butter, creamed; sugar to taste. 

6 jolks and 3 whites of eggs. 
A little lime-peel and juice. 



LEMON CHEESECAKES. 

Four to 6 ripe limes, boiled in water ; take out the 
seeds, and pound with 4 ounces of sugar, the yolks 
of 8 eggs, and 6 ounces of butter. 

Oranges can be used, if preferred. 

MANQO FOOL. 

Take some green mangoes ; peel them, and throw 
into cold water. When all are done, slice them, and 
boil in a little water till they will pulp through a 
sieve. Mix with plenty of brown sugar, and a little 
cream or milk; or, if it is liked rather thick, use 
custard. 



12 
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PRESERVES. 

TART FRUIT JAM. 

Jam and jelly, fiEur superior to that sent out in 
jars, can be made with tart fruits ; the small fruits 
do best. Weigh the currants, raspberries, &c., with 
the juice, and for every pound, take three-quarters of 
a pound of white sugar. Put the fruit into a well- 
tinned deckshaw or enamelled pan ; when it is boil- 
ing very fast, add the sugar, and boil till a proper 
consistency. 



APRICOT JAM. 

In many stations there are large quantities of 
dried apricots to be had, which are brought from 
Cashmere, Kabul, or the Cape. Take a good quan- 
tity of these, and wash them .well in hot water, as 
they are incredibly dirty. When properly cleansed, 
boil them with a syrup of sugar and water till they 
form a nice jam. Stir in a wineglass of brandy to 
every 8 lb. jar, or it will not keep. 
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PRESERVED FIQ8. 

The small, dry, Eabulee figs make an excellent 
dessert dish, if well plumped in boiling water, and 
simmered a few minutes in the syrup remaining 
from any China preserve ; a plain syrup in default 
of this. 



PUMELO OR CITRON MARMALADE. 

Grate the outsides, cut the peel into four, and 
take it o£f the fruit. Soak twenty-four hours in salt 
and water, and boil till tender in fresh water. Drain 
and cut into chips. Boil with orange-juice and sugar 
equal in weight to the chips. 

One dozen citrons, 4 lbs. of sugar, and the juice 
of 2 dozen oranges, make about 8 lbs. of marmalade. 
If the sugar is not good, it will be a bad colour and 
only fit for cooking. 



CANDIED PUMELO, OR ORANGE-PEEL. 

Pare off the rind, after grating the outside 
sUghtly ; if pumelo, cut the spongy inside away till 
it is a quarter of an inch thick. Soak the peels 
twelve hours in water, and then boil them soft. 
Make a strong syrup with the juice of the fruit, 

12—2 
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wme wxker, sod whise sugar cr so^aF-caDdr. BciO 
peels im:ul thej sre pgfi&cdT gaiaTOtiBJ, dnin 

ROSOLUE JAM OR JELLY. 

Pet tLe red post of tLe losexHe into s large j&r. 
widi a wizi£g!aas of waller to each pcwmdy and ImhI 
this m a sax&ecpaii of vateir untfl it is tecd^; then 
put it into a steirpan with an equal weighi of sugar, 
and lo3 Kke other jam. For jeOr, wring the jmce 
thjou^ a eIoth« 

BRAZIL CHERRY JAM. 
This is made in the same way; bat unless tctt 
sour, three-quarters of a pound of sugar to one of 
firnit will be enoo^L. 

GUAVA JELLY. 

10 Cmciu 

Peel and cut the gnaras in f onr, boil in a little 
water, and press ont the jniee throogfa a doth ; add 
the jniee of the limes and the sugar ; boil and skim 
reiy carefdllj till it will jelly. 

Gnaya cheese is made in the same way, only the 
fmit mnst be robbed throngh a eoarse sieve. 
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PRESERVED MANGOES. 

Take some good green mangoes — common ones 
will not do ; peel them and divide through the centre, 
leaving the shells, but throwing away the kernels. 
For each pound, allow one pint of water and a pound 
and a quarter of sugar-candy : put the whole into a 
pan and stew slowly, skim, and when the mangoes 
appear done enough, and quite clear, take off the 
fire, and, when cold, bottle for keeping. 

BITTERS. 

Peel pumelos as thin as you possibly can; put 
the rind into a bottle, and fill it up with brandy or 
white wine ; put it in the sun every day for a week, 
when it will be ready for use. 



TREACLE. 

Make jaggree into a thick syrup with water i 
clarify with an egg, strain and boil till a proper con- 
sistency. 

TOFFEE. 

1 lb. brown sugar. 
^ lb. batter. 

^Ib. treacle. 

2 grated L'me-peels. 

Boil it three-quarters of an hour. 
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CAKES AND BISCUITS. 

TWeLFTH'OAKL 

2\hn, butter, 
ti\hn. fUmr. 

4\hn. ctirrant« $nd p\um» mixed. 
]|lb0. cmiAUsd peels or nuumnlade, 
i ]hi almondi pottnded* 
IS em. 

\ mimefff and 1 mincc mixed npice. 
1 witieffioAg brfttidy. 

Beat the butter to a cream, and mix with the 
MUgar and »pice; add the yolks of the eggs well 
whippodi and continue beating till they mix with the 
butter and sugar; then put in the whites whisked 
to snow ; add the other ingredients by degrees, but 
boat it well the whole time. 

The cake-tin must be lined with plenty of well- 
buttered paper, and it should be baked about four 
hours slowly. It answers to send it to the baker's 
oven. 

POUND OAKE. 

1 lb. butter rronmed. 

wbippod separately, 
li lb. flour. 

1 lb. sugar. 

1 glass brandy. 

A little nutmeg and seeds, candied peel, or plums, if 
liked. 
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SODA CAK€. 

1 lb. floor. 
^Ib. kismifi. 
6 ounces sugar. 
6 onnces batter. 
4 eggs. 

1 teacnp of milk. 

1 teaspoon carbonate of soda. 

Mix carefully, and beat it well. 



LEMON CAKE. 

1 lb. butter, creamed. 

12 eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately. 
I lb. sifted sugar. 
1 dessertspoon lemon essence, 
fib. sifted arrowroot 

Mix the ingredients in the order they are written 
— they can hardly be beaten too much ; put instantly 
into the oyen, and bake with care. . . 



PLUM CAKE. 

l^lb. flour. 
1 lb. butter. 
I lb. sugar. 
10 eggs. 

^Ib. marmalade. 

^Ib. almonds, pounded. 

l^lb. kismis. 

i a nutmeg. 

1 spoon spice. 

1 spoon lime-juice. 

1 glass brandy or wine. 
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SEED CAKE. 

1 lb. batter. 
1 lb. flour. 
}lb. Bngar. 
12 whites of eggs. 
8 jolks. 
I glass brandy. 

A little candied peel and some carraway seeds. 
Bake this in a slow oven. 



BROODA OR DUTCH CAKE. 

1 lb. 5 ounces flonr. 
1 teacup of toddy. 
6 eggs, well beaten separately. 
9 ounces sugar. 
12 ounces butter. 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons carraway seeds. 

Mix the flour and toddy first, and then add the 
other ingredients. Batter a shallow baking-tin, pat 
in the mixture, and stand in the sun till it is well 
rising. Send at once to the oven. 



SPONGE CAKE. 

I lb. fine flour or arrowroot 
}lb. sugar. 
12 eggs. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs well with the sugar ; 
add the whites whipped to snow; stir the flour in 
gently, and flavour with nutmeg or lemon essence. 
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GINGERBREAD LOAF. 

2 lb. flour. 
l|lb. treacle, 
ilb. sugar. 

1 lb. butter. 

2 ounces pounded ginger. 

1 teaspoon carbonate of soda. 
A little candied peel. 

Warm the butter and treacle, and add the soda 
dissolved in a very little boiling water; work this 
well with the floor and sugar, &c., and bake rather 
slowly for about two hours. 



PLAIN CAKE. 

1 lb. of flour. 
Jib. butter. 
3 eggs. 

6 ounces sugar, 
j^lb. kismis. 

Bub the butter and flour together, and add the 
eggs with as much sour toddy as will make them into 
a paste. Let it rise an hour ; mix in the sugar and 
plums, stand for half an hour more, and bake. 



POTATO CAKE. 

Boil about 6 potatoes, and while hot, mash them 
with a fork, and roll with a bottle or rolling-pin till 
there is not a single lump left ; beat up an egg with 
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a spoonful of milk and stir it in, and a piece of 
butter, if at hand. 

Knead into this mixture as much fine flour and a 
little salt as it will hold ; make into a round cake 
about an inch thick, put the frying-pan on the fire, 
and bake the cake in it, shaking constantly and 
turning it to prevent its burning. If the pan is 
small, make into two cakes. Split and butter. 



MACAROONS. 

1 lb. almonds. 

1 lb. sifted sugar. 

3 whites of eggs beaten to snow. 

Pound the almonds and beat the mixture together 
for ten minutes. Bake in a slow oven. 



COOOANUT MA0AR00N8. 

10 ounces white sugar candy. 
1 pint water. 

1 cocoanut, grated or sliced. 

Boil the water and sugar candy ; strain and reboil 
over a slow fire ; add the cocoanut, and simmer slowly 
till it is quite thick ; lay it in heaps on a baking-tin, 
and dry in the sun or in a very slow oven. 
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BUNS. 

2 lbs. fine flour. 
^Ib. moist sugar. 
I giU toddy, 
i a pint of milk, 
i lb. batter. 

Seeds or plnms to taste. 

Mix the floor and sugar together, make a hole in 
the centre, and add the toddy and milk, warm. Mix 
enough floor to make this as thick as cream, cover 
with a towel, and let it lie two hoors. Melt the 
butter, and stir in the other ingredients ; let it lie 
another hoor ; hotter a tin, and lay the bons on it in 
rows three inches apart ; stand for half an hoor more, 
and bake in a hot oven. Glaze with milk. 



GINGERBREAD NUTS. 

1 lb. flour. 

1 lb. treacle. 

4 ounces candied peel. 

}lb. brown sugar. 

I lb. butter (creamed). 

1^ ounces ground ginger. 

Mix, and let it stand three or foor hoors ; roll 
thin, and cot into biscoits. 
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GINGERBREAD. 

2lhs. floiir. 

1 lb. butler. 
4 lb. sogar. 
2lbc. tzeade. 

2 ounces ginger, 
« «gg«- 

I canoe esibonate of foda diasolTed in a little boiling 
water. 



GINGER BISCUITS. 

lllbs. floor. 

fib. white sugar, 

ilb. bolter. 

2| oonoes ginger. 

6 eggi. 

A link soda. 



SHORTBREAD. 

lib. floor, 
ilb. boUer. 
^Ib. sogar. 

2 oonces candied peeL 
Make into oval cakes half an inch thick, pinch 
the edges, and strew earraway comfits on the top. 



SHORTBREAD. 
Half ii pound of hatter, melted with 6 ounces of 
the best moist sugar ; add 1^ lbs. good flonr, and 
work it well. 
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LITTLE PLUM CAKES. 

I lb. flour. 
6 oonoea sagar. 
6 ounces batter. 
8 ounces currants. 
5 eggs well beaten. 

Beat well, floor a tin, and drop the paste on it in 
spoonfcQs fiEir apart, as it will spread very much in 
baking. 

These cakes are delicious, but if too rich, can 
be made with lib. of flour, instead of a smaller 
quantify. 



SAVOY BISCUITS. 

Half a pound of sifted sugar, beaten with 4 eggs 
for a quarter of an hour ; add i lb. flour, sift sugar 
oyer, and bake. 



CHILDREN'S FOOD AND SICK COOKERY. 

MUTTON BROTH. 

4 lbs. mutton. 

4 quarts cold water. 

4 ounces rice. * 

Simmer softly for four hours ; add a little salt ; 
boil it for a few minutes ; strain, and serve. 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF. 

1 lb. ramp-steak. 
1 pint cold water. 

Mince like sausage meat, and put it into the 
water by the side of the fire to heat slowly; let 
it simmer a long time as gently as possible, and 
boil a quarter of an hour before serving. 



ESSENCE OF BEEF. 

1 lb. lean beef, free from skin and fat. 

Chop it up and put it into an earthen jar with 
a cover, fix it with paste, and boil two hours in a 
saucepan of water. 

Pour off the liquid essence from the coagulated 
muscle ; stand it till cold, and skim. 



BEEF-TEA. 

1 lb. beefsteak, cat into small pieces. 

Put it into a jar or bottle ; add a little salt and 
a few peppercorns ; fill the jar vrith water, and boil 
it in a pan of water for three hours. 
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CHICKEN BROTH. 
Gut up a chicken or part of a fowl in small pieces^ 
and put into a pint saucepan ; fill with water, and 
boil two or three hours^ with the cover on. Take 
o£f the cover ; add a very little salt, and let it boil 
until reduced sufiSiciently ; strain through a muslin 
(as all children's broth should be). In cases of ill- 
ness where little nourishment can be taken, and a 
great deal is required ih a small compass, a whole 
chicken can be boiled down to two or three teaspoons 
of essence, which will jelly on cooling. 



BREAD JELLY. 
Take a quantity of the crumb, and pour boiling 
water on it ; let it stand some time ; throw away 
the water, add a little fresh, and boil till quite 
smooth; press out the water, and when the bread 
is cold it will form a jelly, to be mixed with milk 
and sugar as the child requires it. 

CARROT PAP. 

1 ounce grated carrot. 

2 teacups water. 

Stand, and stir frequently for twelve hours. Strain, 
and make into congee with arrowroot or biscuit powder, 
but simmer only, and do not boil. Sweeten with 
white sugar. 
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BARLEY BROTR 

I lb. mBttoD, mft Toj wmaSL 
I| pint wmfeer. 
1 oanoe cairoL 

I ounce bttrier. 

This should make 1^ pint of brothy and is meant 
to be eaten with the meat and vegetables by older 
children. 

• 

CHICKEN PANADA. 
Boil a young fowl in a quart of water till three 
parts done ; skin it, and pound the white meat, with 
a little salt, nutmeg, and a morsel of lime-peel. 
Boil up the paste with some of the water in which 
the fowl was boiled, till it is a proper thickness. 



BARLEY-WATER. 
1 qnart water. 
1 ooDce peail bariey. 

Simmer an hour, with a bit of lime-peel and a 

little sugar. 

BARLEY-WATER. 
1 ounce pearl barley. 

1 ounce sugar. 

2 lime-peels. ^ 

Put into a jug, and pour over it a quart of 
boiling-water; stand for eight or ten hours, and 
strain. 
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BARLEY-WATER. 

Wash some pearl barley and dry it well in the 
sun; pound it coarsely, and boil it gently for two 
hours ; rub it through a sieve, and mix with milk 
and sugar. 



TOAST AND WATER. 

Toast a slice of bread quite brown, but do not 
bum it : put it into cold water. 



BAKED FLOUR. 
Take a pound of the best flour, put a delicately 
tinned or enamelled frying-pan on the fire, and stir 
the flour in this until it is a good brown. Make into 
congee. This is a specific with infantine diarrhoea. 

BOILED FLOUR. 

Tie a pound of fine flour very tightly in a cloth, 
drop it into boiling water, and boil three or four 
hours ; when done, there will be a doughy crust 
outside, and the inside must be grated and made 
into congee. It can be made into biscuit powder, by 
breaking the ball in pieces, baking it till brown 
throughout, and then pounding it. 

13 
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BABY'S PUDD1NQ8. 

1 teacnp of milk. 

1 beaten. 

1 teaspoon sngar. 

Little nutmeg or cinnamon. 

Boil in a buttered cup, or bake in a saucer. This 
can be varied ad infinitum^ by boiling the milk with 
a little rolong^ sago, arrowroot, yemxicelli, corn-flour, 
bread, &c. ; but the same proportions of milk and 
egg will do for any baby of a year to eighteen months' 
old. Children of three years' old can take rice- 
pudding, which is not good for a baby. 



STRENGTHENING JELLY. 

1 ounce iflinglass. 
1 onnce gum arabic. 

Dissolve in a cup of boiling water, and boil^ with 
a little nutmeg in a pint of wine (sherry or port) ; 
sweeten it to taste, and take a dessertspoonful 
occasionally. 



( 1^5 ) 



DRINKS. 

CLARET CUP. 

1 bottle claret 

1 glass Cnra^oa. 

2 tablespoons sugar. 
1 lime-peel. 

i nutmeg. 

1 lime slieed« 

Some mint and borage. 

3 soda-water bottles of water or soda-water. 

This is best made in a gazogene, as it can then 
be drunk while effervescing. 



TIQER'S MILK. 

3 yolks of eggs. 

pint brandj. 
1 wineglass sugar. 
1 piece of lime-peeL 
A few doves and litUe nntmeg. 

Beat all well together, add one qnart new milk, 

and serve in a tankard. 



SYLLABUB. 

} pint port wine, 
i pint white wine. 
Sugar to taste. 

Milk the bowl fall from the cow ; let it stand a 
short time, and put some cream on the top : grate 
nutmeg over. 

18—2 
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QINQER BEER. 

1 lb. of white sugar made into a thick sjrrnp. 
I lb. of tamarindB. 

1 quart of boiling water ponied over them. (Do 

not shake or stir it). 
I lb. green ginger, sliced. 

Three quarts boiling water poured over it. When 
cold, strain the two decoctions and add the syrup ; 
« bottle and tie it down ; in three days it will be fit to 
drink. After the first brew add one bottle of the old 
in making fresh, and it will then be ready in one day. 
This quantity fills a dozen soda-water bottles. 



LEMONADE. 

1 quart boiling water. 
13 lime- peels, cut thin. 
16 limes, juice only. 

} lb. white sugar. 

Pour the water on the peels and stand three or 
four hours, then add the juice and sugar, simmer it 
well and skim. Add one quart more boiling water 
And strain through a jelly bag. 

A tumbler of jelly added to this is a great 
improvement. 



DRINKS. 
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MILK PUNCH. 

30 limes, pared thin. 
7 bottles nun, arrack, or brandy. 

3 bottles water. 

1 bottle lime-jnice. 

2 quarts of milk. 

4 pounds sugar. 

2 nutmegs grated. 

Steep the lime-peels twenty-fonr hours in one 
bottle of the spirit, then add the other ingredients — 
the milk boiling hot : stand two honrs and filter * 
through a bag. 

MILK PUNCH. 

1 handful lime-peel. 

} teacup pounded mace, cinnamon, and cloves. 

2 quarts rum. 

3 lbs. white sugar. 
4| pints water. 

1 pint lime-juice. 

2 quarts boiling milk. 

Put half the spirit with the lime-peel into one 
bottle, and the other half with the spice into another, 
stopper close and stand twenty-four hours in the sun ; 
dissolve the sugar in the water and let it boil till the 
scum rises, take it o£f and let it stand till next day, 
when skim and strain it. Put it into a large vessel, 
add the juice of the limes and the spirit strained from 
the peel and spice : pour in the hot milk, stir it and 
clear through a jelly bag. 

This is a West Indian receipt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

POMATUM. 

6 or 7 duduDS bemnuc 

7 ooDoa cMfeor oO. 
7 ooDoes (drre oO. 

I dnefam oil of bitter mfanoDda. 

1 dndmi wwfiitiil oil of siroefc «liiiand& 

Melt the wax and then add the oils. 



MACASSAR OIL. 

1 oanoe cartmr oO. 

3 ounces almond oiL 

A bit of alkaaet root to colour it. 

Scent with bergamot. 



POMADE H0NQR0I8E. 

Beeswax and rosin melted together — scented 
not. 

HARNESS MIXTURE. 
1| lb. matton fat, 
i lb. beeswax, 
i lb. resin. 

Boil together and add a little camphor. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
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TO CLARIFY SUET. 

Cut it in sliceSy and take out the skin and fibres. 
Put it into a jar, and place in a saucepan of boiling 
water over a slow fire till melted, strain through a 
muslin into a vessel for use. 



BAKING POWDER. 

6 ounces carbonate of soda. 
4 onnces tartaric add. 
2 ounces fine sugar. 
1 ounce salt 

Use one teaspoonful to a pound of flour. 



TO PRESERVE BUTTER. 

Work out all the water, mix in a few peppercorns, 
and a little salt and white sugar : put it into a small 
new chatty that has been well washed, lay over it 
a bit of clean cloth doubled with a little sugar between 
the folds. 

WASHING POWDER. 

1 Seer mussoor ke dhal (a small red pea, from which 

the Bevalenta Arabica is partly made). 

2 whites of eggs. 

1 cake elder-flower, or any good Bnglish soap. 
Beat up the dhal and egg, and dry them in the 
sun : cut the soap into little slices and dry it also : 
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grind both the dhal and soap in a small mill as fine 
as possible and sift through a mnslin : mix and keep 
in a bottle. 

When required for use, take a small teaspoonfdl 
and mix it to a thin paste in a saucer, rub it over the 
face and body, when it will lather : it must be well 
washed off with plenty of water. This is one of the 
most cooling and softening things that can be used : 
it is particularly good for children, it removes heat 
spots, and in a great measure prevents their suffer- 
ing from prickly heat and boils, if used daily when 
bathing them instead of soap. 

8TR0NQ PASTE. 

Boil the flour with a little beer, add a lump of 
alum, and a small quantity of arsenic to prevent the 
attacks of insects. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR CREAM. 

Beat the yolks of three fresh eggs with a pint of 
new milk and a spoonful of sugar ; stir it over a very 
slow fire till it thickens. This requires great care, or 
it will curdle. 

TO MAKE FOWLS TENDER. 

If required for immediate use, put a spoonful of 
vinegar down their throats, kill, pluck, and cook 
instantly. 
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TO MAKE PORRIDGE. 

Put as many cups of water, or milk, as you 
require porridge, into a large saucepan : when it boils 
fast throw in some salt, and shake the oatmeal in 
with one hand, stirring all the time with the other. 
Use a stick and not a spoon. Pour it into a deep 
dish when thick enough, and send a jug of milk 
to table with it. 

PRAWN POWDER. 

Take a seer of dry prawns, wash them well, and 
dry over the fire until crisp: pound them with a 
small quantity of red pepper and nutmeg, if liked, 
and bottle for use. 

Make into sandwiches mixed with fresh butter. 



^ STUFFING FOR GOOSE. 

8 boiled potatoes. 
1 ounce butter, 

1 tablespoon chopped sage. 

2 onions, boiled and mashed. 

If sage is not to be had, use parsley and thyme. 
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— igt — 

Clear Soup. 
Boast Leg Mutton. 
Harioo. 
Chicken Cony. 
Bread and Butter Padding. 



and 

Mulligatawny. 
Beefsteak Fie. 
Cutlets k la Sonbise. 
Eabob Cuny. 
Pancakes. 



3rd 

Vegetable Soup. 
Boiled Fowls and Tongue. 
Mutton and Cucumber Stew. 
Dry Cuny. 
Custard Pudding. 
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4th 

Fto Sonp. 
A-la-mode Beef. 

Boast Teal. 

Frewn Cnny. 
Sweet Omelette. 



5th 

Oxtail Soap. 
Boiled Mutton and Onion Sanoe. 
Chicken GnUets. 
Vegetable Cnny. 
Flam Pudding. 



6th 

White Soup. 
Boast Ducks. 
Beefsteak. 
Ball Curry. 
Sago Padding. 



7th 

Hare Soup. 
Boast Eid and Mint Saace. 
Mutton Pudding. 
Sardine Cnny. 
Mango FooL 



Turnip Soup. 
Boast Fowls. 
Irish Stew. 
Toast Cnny. 
Anowroot Jelly. 
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9th 

Rice Soap. 
Oame Pie. 
Matton Cutlets. 
Salt Fish and Egg Cony. 
Plantain Fritters. 



10th 

Carrot Soap. 
Boast Beef. 
Minced Matton. 
Cutlet Curry. 
Jam Boll Pudding. 

nth 

Mock Turtle Soup. 
Mutton rolled and spiced. 
Boiled Chickens. 
Mutton Curry. 
Blancmange. 



12th 

Gravy Soup. 
Boiled Salt Beef. 
Stewed Quails. 

Fish Curry. 
Batter Pudding. 



13th 

Mutton Broth. 
Boast Venison. 
Maintenon Cutlets. 
Sheep's Head Curry. 
Cheese Cakes. 
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14th 

Tomato Soup. 

Jagged Hare. 
Debris Pudding. 

Cnrry Puffs. 
Rice Flummery. 

15th 

Giblet Soup. 
Roast Goose. 
Boiled Mutton Chops. 
Brain Curry. 
Potato Pudding. 

16th 

Palestine Soup. 
Breast of Veal and Peas. 
Wild Ducks. 
Malay Curry. 
Thorpe Pudding. 



17th 

Jullienne Soup. 

Roast Pork. 
Chicken Salad. 
Egg Cuny. 
Arrowroot Pudding. 



18th 

Oyster Soup. 
Braised Leg Mutton. 
Pigeons and Peas. 
Gravy Curry. 
Fair Rosamond Pudding. 
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19th 

Partridge Soap. 

Spiced Beef. 
Ericaweed Fowl 
Vegetable Cnny. 
George Podding. 



20th 

Potato Soap. 
Stewed Dncks and Turnips. 
Beef Persillade. , 
Kabob Cany. 
Bice Padding. 



21rt 

Oreen Pea Soap. 
Stewed Shoalder Veal. 
Sheep's Tongues. 
Dry Carry. 
Imitation Apple and Bice Edge. 



22nd 

Cncamber Sonp. 
Chicken Fie. 
Sheep's Head Chartreuse. 
Mutton Curry. 
Tipsy Cake. 



23rd 

Pot-au-Peu. 
Bock Pigeons. 
Prawn Curry. 
Snowden Pudding. 
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24th 

Gravy Sonp. 
Boost Fore-quarter Mutton. 
Sweetbreads. 
Chicken Curry. 
Sago Jelly. 



25th 

Mulligatawny. 
Fowls fk la Carlsfors. 
China Chilo. 
Crab Curry. 
Lemon Suet Pudding. 



26th 

Mock Turtle Soup. 

Boast Mutton. 
Fowl and Fillau. 
Castle Pudding. 



27th 

White Soup. 
Boast Fillet of Veal. 
Boiled Mutton Chops. 
Chicken Curry. 
ChoooUte Pudding. 



28th 

Clear Soup. 
Boiled Ducks. 
Bissoles. 
Sheep's Head Curry. 
Cocoa-nut Pudding. 
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29th 

Grflme Soap. 
Bee&teak Pudding. 
Mutton and Tomato Cutlets. 
Brain Curry. 
Adelaide Pudding. 



30th 

Oxtail Soup. 
Roast Fowls and Sausages. 
Breslau of Beef, 

Fish Curry. 
Bombay Padding. 



JuUienne Soup. 
Pigeon Pie. 
Boast Lamb. 
Vegetable Cony. 
Tart and Custard. 
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DINER A LA RUSSE. 

Round or OteI Table. 

Lamp in Centre. 
Two Vases of Flowers. 
8 China dishes, viz. — 
4 fresh froit. 
1 cake. 

1 almonds and raisins. 
1 pnmes. 
1 sponge-cakes. 
8 glass dishes or plates: — 
1 brandy fruit. 
1 bonbons. 

1 macaroons. 

2 olives. 

2 crystallized fruit. 
1 walnuts. 

White Soup and Oysters. 
Roast beef. 

Boiled pair guinea-fowls. 

English tongue. 

Braised leg mutton. 

Pigeon pie. 

Croquettes, 

Patties. 

Chicken salad. 

Lobster curry — Chicken curry. 
Sardine omelette. 
Roast florieau. 
Trifle. 

Greengage or gooseberry pudding. 
Jaunemange. 
Lemon cheesecakes. 
Vanille cream. 
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DINNER. 

Oxtail Soap. 
Salmon. 

Boost goofle. 

Leg or saddle lamb and mint sauce. 

Baised game-pie. 

Boiled corned homp. 

Lobster salad. 

Chicken cadets. 

Stewed qnailb. 

Prawn and Mntton Curry. 

Buttered crab. 

Wild ducks. 

Flam pudding. 

Stewed tart fruit and cream. 

Lemon pudding. 

Fritanellas. 

Bamakin toast. 



DINNER. 

Jullienne Soup. 

Boast turkey. 
Boiled ham* 
Stewed beet 
Boast mutton. 
Mayonnaise of chicken. 
Oyster rol-au-vent. 
Maintenon cutlets. 
Bissoles. 
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Two Curries. 

Game according to season. 

Fruit tart. 

Cabinet padding. 

Costards. 

JeUy. 

Blancmange. 
Macaroni and cheese. 
Anchovy toast. 



DINNER FOR EIGHT TO TWELVE, 

Mock Tnrde Soup. 



Boiled Capon. 



Oyster Patties. 
Stewed Leg of Lamb. 
Green Peas. 



Bacon. 
Pigeon Pie. 
Rissoles. 



Boast Beef. 



Teal. 



Fruit Tart. 
Transparent Padding. 
Custards. 



Custards. 
^ Trifle. 
Macaroni. 



Snipe. 



THE END. 
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